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INTRODUCTION. 



Some years ago^ the writer framed and 
published the accompanying* Table for the 
use of his brethren in the Goldsmiths' trade j 
to whom the subject of alloying* gold^ and 
its value when alloyed^ might then have 
been presumed to yield an almost exclusive 
interest. 

The enormous discoveries of gold^ how- 
ever^ that have since been made in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, have invested the pecu- 
liarities of that noble metal with a universal 
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regard^ and would seem to render a Gold 
Valuer an indispensable companion both to 
the miner and the merchant; as it can no 
longer be doubted that gold, which has 
hitherto been accepted as the measure of 
value of all other commodities, is now destined 
itself to become an article of commerce : and, 
it may be, affected in value, like all other 
things, by the supply and demand. 

To the miners especially, both in California 
and Australia, such calculations as these can- 
not fail to be of signal advantage ; inasmuch 
as the first holders of gold in those regions 
may be supposed to be persons who, for the 
most part, are totally unacquainted with the 
principles which govern the value of gold, and 
are rendered thereby liable to be taken advan- 
tage of by those who are better informed. 

If anything were wanting to establish this 
fact, it might be found in the announcement 
in the Times of Friday the 6th February, viz. : 
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^^That some considerable quantities of the 
g-old from the Port Philip mines had found 
their way to Sydney^ and had been readily 
bought on account of their great purity. One 
thousand ounces^ purchased by one party at 
£3. 4s. 6d. per ounce^ were found 7^ per cent, 
better than standard.'' Thus it would appear^ 
that gold better than 23^ carats fine = £4. 3^. 
S^d.y was sold at the price of 18 J carats fine, 
or at a loss of 195. 2d. per ounce. 

Had this table been in the hands of the 
owner of this gold, it is difficult to conceive 
how such a sacrifice could have been made, 
informed as he would have, been of the fact 
that a very slight variation in the quality 
of gold (better or worse) makes a great 
difference in the agg'reg'ate on a larg-e 
amount ; and it is because the writer believes 
that such losses are of daily occurrence, that 
he hastens to iurnish his countrymen in the 
colonies with that kind of information which 
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shall enable the most inexperienced of them 
to judg^e of the value of their property. 

Gold is divided into 24 parts^ or carats^ 

1^000 : each carat into 4 grs.^ and these 
again into fourths and eighths of a carat 
grain. 

It is consequently the practice of assayers 
to report gold by carats^ grains^ and quarters 
of grains; and at the British Mint, gold is 
reported as low as one-eighth of a carat 
grain. 

Twenty-two carat gold (i. e. 22 parts of 
pure gold and 2 parts of alloy melted to- 
gether) being standard, assayers are in the 
habit of reporting gold as better or worse 
than standard. Thus, if I send a piece of 
gold to be assayed, and the report is re- 
turned to me as ^^ Worse 4 carats 2f grs.'^ — it 
means, that it is so much worse than stand- 
ard ; for example : — 
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Car. grs. 

22 = standard. 



Deduct worseness 4 2f 



ErgOy 17 IJ is the quality of 

my g^old; and the value of it I ascertain from 
the tables^ thus : — 

Cap. grs. £ s, d. 

17 1 is worth per oz. 3 1 0-733 
Oi 2-655 

17 1\ == £3 1 3-3S8 

If^ on the other hand^ the report I receive 
from the assayer is '^ Better 1 carat 2 J 
grains/^ I conclude that my gold is 23 carats 
2\ grains fine, and its value I ascertain as 
follows : — 

Car. grs. £ s, d. 

23 2 is worth per oz. 4 3 2-215 
Oi „ „ 2-655 



23 2i 4 3 4-870 

Whatever may be the vulgar opinion con- 
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cerning* g^old, it is in the character of a 
^^ Measure of Value aud an Uquivalenf^ that 
its chief utility consists ; — and it is only in 
proportion as these two great offices which 
it serves may be expanded and secured^ that 
the vast addition which is now being* made 
to the g'old of the world will really be a 
blessing" to mankind. 

Should the quantity obtained from the 
mines reach such a limited point as may 
suffice for a g'old coinag'e all over the globe 
(of a uniform, and therefore of a fixed 
value), an inestimable advantage will be se- 
cured; while, on the other hand, should the 
quantity be far in excess of what is required 
for this purpose, and the market be supplied 
with g'old as it has heretofore been supplied 
with some of the inferior metals, — so that 
g'old, of which our money is made, shall be 
perpetually varying* in value even in refer- 
ence to itself, — under such circumstances as 
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these^ it is difficult to say how far the com- 
merce of the world may be deranged^ or that 
which is now received as a boon will be es- 
teemed a calamity* 

Heniuetta Stbeet, Covent Garden, 
February 1852, 
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OF ASSAYING GENERALLY. 



When we speak of assaying the precious 
metals, it may be safely affirmed that we 
refer to a subject which in point of magni- 
tude and general utility yields to no other 
that can be named : whether we contemplate 
it in its bearing upon the interests of indi- 
viduals or of nations, we are brought to 
the same conclusion, viz., that it is a subject 
of vast, of universal importance. 
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Gold and silver being* the most precious 
of metals, and formings, as they do, ^^ the 
measure of value" all over the globe, it is 
obvious how great is the necessit)' that some 
unerring principles should be established, 
whereby to detect the frauds which manfind 
unhappily practise upon each other. 

Such a check and protection, both to in- 
dividuals and to nations, does the office of 
the assayer afford, by sug-gesting to the 
individual members of a community the im- 
policy of practising any deceit in the mix- 
ture of their metals, when such deceit can 
be easily detected; while on a more ex- 
tended scale, and where the fatal effects 
of deceit and fraud would be co-extensive 
with the mercantile and social transac- 
tions of the world, it presents an effectual 
barrier against one nation imposing upon 
another in the all-important article of its 
bullion. » 
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In the absence of any such cheeky it is 
obvious that all confidence would be at an 
end : nothing* could be bought or sold, and 
universal suspicion would ensue. The respect 
which we now feel for the coin of the realm 
would be changed for distrust, while the 
confidence we are able to repose in the 
bullion of foreign countries would speedily 
wither and decay; and thus mankind would 
lose the immense advantage of a metallic 
currency. 

The importance which tlie Legislature of 
our own highly-favoured country attaches to 
this subject, may be inferred from the safe- 
gfuards by which it has thought fit to sur- 
round the manufacture of our g'old and silver 
coinag'e. To the Government of the country 
is, of course, entrusted the duty of mixing* 
the metals, and subsequently converting* them 
into coin: the precise weights and fineness 
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having* been previously determined by acts of 
Parliament. The whole is done under the 
superintendence of the Master of the Mint, 
who is held responsible for its correct per- 
formance. But lest through mistake, or 
design on the part of the officers concerned, 
any error should creep in, by which the 
coin of the realm should be depreciated, the 
Legislature has wisely enacted, that at certain 
times a jury of twelve independent gold- 
smiths, well skilled in the art and mystery 
of assaying, shall be empannelled, under the 
superintendence of the Goldsmiths' Company, 
to sit in judgment upon the coin of the 
realm, and by weighing and assaying* it 
themselves, act as a check upon the paid 
officers of the Crown. This jiu'y is called 
the ^^ pix juryy^ from the duties it has to 
perform ; and which are briefly these : When 
ever a batch of gold or silver coin is made 
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at the Mint, the Leg-islature has enacted that 
a certain proportion shall be selected there- 
from, and be carefully preserved as a sample 
of the weight and fineness of the whole. 

These coins, so picked out (the number of 
which varies according* to the number that 
has been coined, but always bearing* an exact 
proportion to the same),* are carefully wrap- 
ped up in paper parcels, sealed with the seal 
of the Wardens, Masters, and Comptrollers of 
the Mint, and endorsed as being* a g'iven 
number of coins indifferently selected from 
a certain quantity that was coined on a 
certain day, and deposited in a box, called 
the ^^Pix Box,''t under the lock and key 
of the above-named sworn oflScers of the 
Crown. 

• Of gold, one coin out of every journey (a weight of 
15 lbs. troy = £700 17*. 6d. sterling). Of silver, one 
coin out of every journey (a weight of 60 lbs. troy = £198 
sterling). 

t PixuSy Latin for a little chest. 
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The duty^ then, of the jury is to weigh 
and assay these coins, and it is plain that 
if they prove to be correct in weig-ht and 
fineness, so must the mass have been from 
which they were taken j no matter whether 
the ag-gregate amount were one of hundreds, 
of thousands^ or of millions. 

The whole proceeding* was formerly con- 
ducted with great solemnity : the opening of 
the box, imsealing of the parcels, and the 
examination of the coins, taking place in 
the presence of the Privy Council, presided 
over by the Lord Chancellor ; who delivered 
a charge to the jury, pointing out to them 
the importance of the duty they are about 
to undertake, and calling upon them, as 
men well skilled in the art and mystery of 
assaying, and under the obligation of an 
oath, to exercise this their art to the best of 
their ability, for the benefit of the Queen's 
Majesty, and the weal of the nation. The 
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examination of the coins is now made at 
Goldsmith's Hallj the jury having* pre-» 
viously received their charge from the Lord 
Chancellor^ in the presence of the Privy 
Council, at the Court of Exchequer. 

Seeing", then, that to the g*oldsmiths of 
London has been assigned so honourable a 
position, it may be presumed they have 
made it their study — from a just sense of 
its importance, and their own individual 
responsibility — to maintain this ancient in- 
stitution in all its integrity, by bringing 
to the inquiry the precise amount of know- 
ledge requisite for its satisfactory elucidation. 
If, however, to his younger brethren of the 
craft, the writer may be permitted to address 
a few remarks, he would strongly advise them 
to study the subject, and to acquire such a 
knowledge* of its principles as shall enable 

• The Royal College of Chemistry supplies the means 
for attaining this knowledge. 



OF GOLD ASSAYING, AND THE WEIGHTS 
NECESSARY FOR THAT PURPOSE. 



In this operation the weights are different 
from those used for a silver assay. Gold, 
when separated from alloy, is weighed in 
carats, grains, and quarters of a grain ; four 
grains to the carat, and twenty-four carats 
to the pound troy. The assay weights are 
sixteen in number, all of them made with the 
nicest art to secure precision : 12 grains troy 
representing 24 carats, or one grain to every 
two carats j the thirty-second part of a grain 
representing one quarter of a grain of gold. 
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GOLD CARAT AND ASSAY WEIGHTS. 
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For Water (or pure) Silveb, which is 
used in all gold assays^ a weig-ht representing* 
36, and another for 48 carats are required. 

That of 36 cts. being represented by 18 grs. 
„ 48 cts. „ „ 24 ,y 

These two assay weig*hts, tog'ether with 
the fourteen in the above table, complete 
sixteen, the number mentioned. 
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Presuming, then, that the weights and 
scales are before the assayer, the first thing 
he does is to place the weight representing 
24 carats in one pan of the scales, and in 
the other pan the exact same weight of the 
gold under trial j and supposing, for the 
sake of illustration, that the operator sus- 
pected from the colour of the gold that its 
quality was of about 18 carats, he should add 
to it the finest silver, weighing 18 grains 
troy only, but in the assay weighed by the 
weight representing 36 carats. There would 
then be exactly double the quantity of silver 
to that of fine gold, for as 12 actual grains 
represented 24 carats, 18 grains will repre- 
sent 36 carats. The gold and silver (weigh- 
ing together 30 grains, but representing 60 
carats) are then to be wrapped up in lead, 
shaped in the bullet mould as in the case 
of silver assaying, and placed in a cupel. 
This is put in the furnace for the space of 
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about 25 minutes, but experience alone can 
determine when it should be taken out. 

The result of this operation will be, that 
the fire will have caused the lead which 
wrapped up the g'old and silver, together 
with whatever copper or other base metal 
there mig^ht have been in the g'old, to descend 
into the cupel, leaving* a small button of 
pure gold and silver, which must then be 
taken out of the cupel, and be hammered 
with a bright hammer on an anvil, and passed 
through a polished flatting-mill until it is 
about two or three inches in length, when it is 
called a '' Cornet/' 

The next thing is to drop the metal into 
diluted nitric acid, and place it upon a sand 
bath heated by a fire underneath. This will 
have the effect of separating the silver from 
the gold, by dissolving- or holding the former 
in solution, while the gold retains its solidity. 
This being effected, the assay er takes out 
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the g'old^ and with a blow-pipe makes it 
red hot^ a process termed annealing-, which 
will turn it into a rich yellow colour: it 
is then in reality pure ^^fine goldJ^ The 
next thing" is to decide the precise quality it 
was of before the assay, and this he will 
easily ascertain by placing* in one pan of the 
scales the weight representing' 22 carats (or 
standard), and in the other pan the piece of 
now pure gold under trial; and supposing, 
for the sake of illustration, he finds that the 
gold is not so heavy as the 22 carat weight, 
by the weight representing- 4 carats, it is 

« 

obvious that the gold previous to the assay 
was of the quality of 18 carats, or, in other 
words, 4 carats worse than standard ; or, on 
the other hand, should it be found heavier 
than the 22 carat weight, by the weight 
representing one carat, it follows that it was 
so much better than standard. 
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QUESTION ABISING OUT OF THE PKECEDING 

CHAPTER. 

Q. Why is it necessary to unite fine 
silver with gold^ in making* a g'old assay ? 

A. Because in the operation in the cupel 
it is only the baser metals which are ex- 
tracted, leaving' whatever quantity of fine 
gold, or fine silver there was in the mass 
each pure but still united. These the as- 
sayer separates by dissolving* the silver in 
nitric acid, which will not dissolve the g-old ; 
and therefore when the g*old is in excess, 
it protects the silver from the action of the 
nitric acid, which is obviated by adding* 
suflBcient silver to weaken the protective 
power of the g'old : this requires some judge- 
ment; for if too much silver is added, the 
gold falls into a black powder, and is then 
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diflBcult to collect. When the right quantity 
of silver is used, and is extracted, the g'old 
assumes a porous appearance, with a rich 
brown colour. 



OF PARTING ASSAYS. 



'Kf\r\r.r\/\ni^-^^^\r •V%/>j'\/\ 



In this operation the weig-hts which are 
used for making' a silver assay must be 
employed, as the inquiry about to be in- 
stituted is respecting* the quantity of pure 
gold and silver there may be in 12 ounces 
(or a pound troy) of the metal under con- 
sideration. 

Thus the assayer should place in one pan 
of his scales the weight representing* a 
pound troy, and in the other the exact same 
weig-ht of the metal about to be tested. 
This being* done, he should wrap up the 
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latter in lead, and commit it to the furnace, 
to remove the baser metals, as previously 
described, there to remain about 25 minutes, 
more or less, according* to his judgement. 
He should then weigh it accurately, and, for 
the sake of illustration, we will suppose it 
now weig'hs only 11 ounces (t. ^., the weight 
representing 1 1 ounces) ; it is obvious there 
is one ounce deficient, and that is copper 
or baser metal, which the fire hns ex- 
tracted. 

The next thing is to examine the button 
of now pure gold and silver remaining, with 
a view to ascertain what proportion of pure 
silver it will be necessary to add to it for 
the purpose of parting- the two metals in 
the acid, and this requires great practice 
and judgment to determine. No precise 
rule can be laid down on this point, which 
shall be uniformly followed, as it all de- 
pends upon the quantity of silver there may 
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appear to be in it already. It may, however, 
with safety be aflBrmed, that when the metal 
has been refined, if it have a very white 
appearance, it will be sufiicient to add to 
it its own weight of silver only ; whereas, 
if it be of a pale gold colour, then one and 
a half its own weight; and if of a higher 
colour, twice its own weight, and so on; 
the higher and richer the colour of the 
gold, the more silver it will require, up to 
three times its own weight, but never more 
than this. It is highly necessary, however, 
to proportion it with correctness as near as 
possible ; as too much silver makes a broken 
assay, and if not enough, the acid will not 
act upon it, to effect a separation. When 
the proper complement of silver is added, 
it must be rolled up in sheet lead, committed 
to the furnace, and subsequently to the 
nitric acid, as previously described in the 
article t)n gold assaying. 
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The next part of the process is to weig^h it 
accurately^ and subtract the present weig^ht 
from what it amounted to after first refining, 
which we have assumed to be 11 ounces j 
and supposing", for the sake of illustration, 
that it now exactly tallies with the weight 
representing" 10 ounces, it is obvious there is 
1 ounce deficient in this last operation, 
which is silver j so much silver having been 
extracted by the nitric acid over and above 
the quantity that may have been added to it. 
The result would then stand thus, viz. — 



Oz. 

Weight of lump before the fire) ^ g 

representing'/ 

„ after do. 11 



Deficient 1 oz. beinsr 



to 



copper or other base metal extracted. 
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Oz. 

Weight of lump before the acid) ^ ^ 

representing' J 

yy after do. 10 



silver extracted. 



Deficient 1 oz. being 



Oz. 
Or, fine gold 10 

,. silver 1 

)) copper, or base metal . 1 

12 oz^ 
or 1 lb. troy. 



OP SILVER ASSAYING, AND THE WEIGHTS 
NECESSARY FOR THAT PURPOSE. 



It may be necessary to premise, that to 
make an assay, implies a desire to know 
how much fine gold or silver there may be 
in any given quantity under consideration, 
no matter whether the metal be in a manu- 
factured state or not ; as in no case would 
it answer to operate on the mass. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the only way in 
which this question can be decided is by 
making the experiment upon a small scale; 
that is, by reducing the inquiry from one 
of hundreds or thousands of ounces, to one 
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of grains and parts of a grain. Thus, for 
example, should any one desh^e to ascertain 
how much fine silver there is in an ing'ot of 
larg'e dimensions, say of 260 ounces weight, 
the plan of proceeding will be, to determine, 
in the first place, whether the ingot is 
properly melted ; and if so, then to take a 
piece off the bottom, weighing 12 grs. troj^ 
exactly, which to the mind of the assayer 
may represent 12 ounces, or one pound troy, 
and upon this piece, weighing- 12 grs., to 
make the experitfient j and it is plain that 
whatever amount of fine silver there is found 
to be in this small quantity, precisely the 
same amount must there be, in proportion, 
in any weight that can be named; that is, 
presuming the whole to be, as we have said 
before, properly melted. 

Precisely the same plan will be pursued 
should the inquiry be regarding wrought 
plate, such as epergnes, dishes, forks, spoons. 
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&c. ; only, in this case, scrapings must be 
taken from such parts as are perfectly free 
from solder, and care must be taken to 
scrape a portion from every part that has 
been connected by solder, and this can 
only be done by an experienced workman^ 
who shall perfectly understand ham the work 
has been brought together. Presuming this 
to be done, and the scrapings are consider- 
able, more than one assay must be made, pro^ 
bably four or five^ according to the quantity 
of scrapings 3 and it now remains to explain 
horn the assay is made* First of all, then, 
the assa3rer must be fiimi^ed with a set of 
weights (12 in number)^ as described in the 
accompanying table, all of them being made 
with mathematical precisioozi, and bearing the 
same comparative relatioxk to eiicK other, as 
fbllowa : — 
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TABLE OF SILVER ASSAY WEIGHTS. 

For the sake of convenience, the weights 
are so arranged that the one representing 
a pound troy shall not exceed 12 grains 
troy. 



Oz. 


dwt. 


grs. 




Grains. 


12 


O 


O 


represented by 


12 


II 










II 


6 


O 







6 


3 


O 







3 


2 










2 


I 










I 





lO 







i a grain. 





5 







I of do. 


o 


3 


O 


yr 


^V of i do. 





2 







T*iF of 4 do. 





I 







^V of i do. 








12 




tV <>f i do. 
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And below this (viz., half a dwt. better or 
worse than standard) no notice is taken in 
silver assays. In making a set of weights, 
therefore, the first one required is a weig-ht 
representing" ^ dwt., weighing' one-tenth part 
of a quarter of a grain troy, and this, too, 
with the utmost mathematical precision. 

The weights, then, being before the as- 
sayer, the next thing required is a pair of 
finely-adjusted scales, which will turn with 
the weight of the hundredth part of a grain, 
enclosed in a glass-shade, to prevent the air 
or breath of the assayer from operating 
upon them. He should also have by him a 
piece of silver known to be standard 3 or, in 
other words, containing 11 oz. 2 dwts. of 
pure silver, and 18 dwts. of copper, in every 
twelve ounces, or pound troy. He then puts 
in one pan of his scales the weight repre- 
senting the pound troy, and in the other an 
equal weight of the standard silver (called a 
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check); after which, he takes out the weight, 
and supplies its place with the silver, the 
quality of which is about to be tested. The 
scales with the two quantities of metal 
exactty balancing", he takes the check piece 
and wraps it up in a piece of thinlj^ flatted 
pure lead, and, having moulded it into shape, 
in a bullet mould, it is placed in a vessel 
called a cupel, made of burnt bone-ash, and 
in form resembling a cube about |ths of an 
inch deep, and tapering towards the bottom^ 
the top part having a hole sunk in it the exact 
size of the interior of the bullet mould. 

The same thing precisely is done with the 
silver under trial ; and then both cupels are 
put into the furnace, and kept there for the 
space of about 25 minutes. The result of this 
operation is that the lead in which the silver 
was wrapped up becomes absorbed by the 
bone-ash of which the cupel is made, together 
with whatever quantity of copper or other 
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base metal there might have been in the 
silver; and the silver comes out of the fire 
quite pure. The next thing* is to compare 
the metals one with the other; that is, to 
place the check piece in one pan of the scales, 
and the trial piece in the other ; and supposing 
that the latter is found to be lighter than the 
former, it is obvious that it is worse than 
standard ; whereas, if it be found heavier, 
it is better than standard ; and it remains 
to be seen how much. This is easily as- 
certained by the application of the weights 
already mentioned : thus, if the trial piece be 
found to be heavier than the check, to the 
extent of the little weight representing one 
pennyweight, then it is one pennyweight 
better than standard ; whereas, if it be so 
much lighter, it is one pennyweight worse 
than standard; or in any other proportion, as 
the case mav be. 
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QUESTION ARISING OUT OF THE PRECEDING 

CHAPTER. 

Q. Why is it necessary to unite lead with 
silver^ in making a silver assay ? 

A. Because of the affinity which lead has 
to the copper^ or any base metal that may be 
in the silver^ and which it is the object of the 
assayer^ aided by the fire^ to remove. When 
in fusion^ the lead has a property of combining 
with any baser metal than silver^ and carrying 
it down with itself into the cupel^ always 
takings however^ a small fraction of the silver 
with it. This is called the affinity of metals : 
hence it follows^ that the coarser the silver 
under trial^ the greater is the quantity of lead 
necessary to be added to it. 



OF STANDARD GOLD. 



It is obvious that there can be only one 
standard : the contrary implies a contradic- 
tion in terms. Two standards cannot go 
tog-ether without the danger of being exposed 
to continual conflict from the fluctuations of 
their relative values in the market, compared 
with that at which they are rated at the 
Mint ; and, to prevent this evil, all the emi- 
nent writers on coin are agreed that onty 
one metal can be the money or standard 
measure of property and commerce in any 
country. 
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In England^ this standard is gold : it is 
the buyer of everything' : it buys even silver ; 
and^ as an axiom in political economy^ it 
should always be deemed that^ while gold is 
the measure of value, it can never have a 
price : it is both a measure and an equiva- 
lent. It is, in fact, the ^^ Price.*' 

Standard gold, as by law established, is 
a composition in which there are 22 parts 
of fine gold, and 2 parts of alloy in every 
24 parts; and its price of 77^. lO^d. per 
oz. was fixed in the reign of Charles II., 
when it was ordained that 44^ guineas 
ghould be eut out of a pound troy : 77^. 
lO^^. being the xVth part of £46. 14«. 6d. 
This stand^d was formerly the onlj'^ one 
allowed for wrought plate, and it was con- 
sequently unlawful for a goldsmith to make 
any vessel or ware of less fineness; but in 
the reign of George III. it was found to 
be expedient to permit goldsmiths to employ 

D 
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g'old in their manufactures less in fineness 
than 22 carats^ and an Act of Parliament 
was passed to allow^ for this purpose^ a 
lower quality^ viz., one of 18 carats, or of 
a composition containing' 18 parts of fine 
g'old, and 6 parts of alloy. 

The object of the Legislature in both 
cases was evidently the same, viz., to afford 
a protection to the public against being im- 
posed upon in a matter in which deceit and 
fraud were so difiicult to detect; and in 
which the consequences of fraud would be 
so serious, owning to the great value of the 
metal (that of 22 cts. being 77^. lOjrf., and 
that of 18 cts. 63^. S^d. per oz.). And, 
on this account, the Legislature enacted, in 
the first place, that gold less in fineness than 
a defined quality should not be wroug'ht 
into plate or jewellery j and in order to en- 
force this regulation, it conferred upon the 
Goldsmiths' Company power to survey, search, 
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and make trial of whatever g-old they found 
in the course of manufacture in the shops 
of the workmen, and if such gold were 
found to be worse than standard, to break 
up the same, levying* fines upon the parties 
so offending*. The Company, too, had au- 
thority deleg-ated to them to administer to 
their freemen an oath, whereby they pro- 
mised ^^that they would not work, or cause 
to be wrought, in their manufactures, gold 
or silver less in fineness than the standard 
appointed for wroug-ht plate.^' 

In order to afford the public a still greater 
guarantee that the quality of the gold they 
purchased was what it appeared to be, the 
Legislature empowered the Goldsmiths^ Com- 
pany to call upon the manufacturers to bring 
all the articles they made to their Hall, for 
the purpose of being assayed, and stamped 
with, their Hall mark. 
• In process of time, however, it became 
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necessary to make exceptions to this latter 
rule. It was found that requiring everything 
to be Hall-marked cramped the talent of 
invention, and prevented the goldsmith mak- 
ing many articles which his taste led him 
to introduce, and which his foreign rivals 
were producing. Hence, it became necessary 
to exempt from Hall-marking such articles 
as, by reason of their smallness, form, or 
rich chasing, <^uld not be assayed, or if 
assaj^ed, could not receive the Company's 
marks. 

These exemptions once made opened a 
door which could not be shut* Exemption 
from Hall-marking sanctioned by law, soon 
led to reduction in quality contrary to law. 
What th« Goldsmiths' Company had not the 
power to mark^ it could not be expected it 
should be responsible for ; and hence arose a 
practice, which, up to the present time, ha« 
remained unchecked, of every kind and qua- 
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lity of gold being* used in the manufacture 
of jewellery, witJwut such quality being spc- 
dally denoted : a practice which cannot now 
be stopped, and the evil consequences of which 
in many respects cannot be estimated. 

Hence it is obvious that as respects nine- 
tenths of the jeweller}'- which is manufactured 

in this country, no guarantee exists whereby 
the public may be assured of the quality of 
the gold of which it is made: all that they 
can depend upon is the character of the gold- 
smith. If he be a man of integrity, he will 
of course be trusted ; but if not, the oppor- 
tunities of practising deceit and fraud which 
are placed within his reach are great beyond 
conception. 



OF STERLING SILVER; AS IT IS NOW, 
LEGAL TENDER FOR FIVE POUNDS ; AND 
AS IT IS LAWFUL FOR WROUGHT PLATE. 



Gold being the principal measure of value 
and instrument of commerce ; silver, as it 
circulates in coin, takes its value from, and 
•becomes subservient to it. 

Standard silver, therefore, is a thing* which 
has no existence in Britain, seeing that it is 
bought and sold with gold, and is liable to fluc- 
tuations in value, like all other commodities. 

A scarcity of gold, or a redundance of 
silver, will have the same effect on their 
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relative values. Silver, here, will be lower 
in price, while on the Continent, where 
silver is the standard or measure of value, 
the premium on g'old will advance. 

The United States, after their indepen- 
dence, took silver (the Spanish dollar) for 
their standard of value ; but coined gold 
pieces of 5 and 10 dollars, of the relative 
value of about 15 to 1 : which relative value 
afterwards increasing* to about 15^ to 1, the 
gold, as a consequence, disappeared. They 
have now reduced their gold coins from 916 
line to 900 fine, and 11 dwt. 6 grs. in weight 
to 10 dwt. 18 grs. ; but this is no tampering 
with the coinage, or robbery on the public — 
silver, in America, being the ^^ Price.^' The 
same eflfect occurs in France, but is adjusted 
by the agio on g'old. 

At a former period, when, silver was the 
British measure of value, it was ordained 
that it should contain 11 oz. S dwt. of fine 
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silver^ and 18 dwt. of copper in eveiy pound 
troy; and of the same quality is the silver 
coin now made: circulating^^ as it does, as a 
legal tender for five pounds only. 

Of this quality the Legislature has also 
ordained that all silver plate shall he made; 
and, in order to enforce the practice, has in- 
vested the Ancient and Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths of London, with full powers 
of making search in silversmiths' shops, and 
ordering the silversmiths to bring their work 
to the Goldsmiths' Hall, for the purpose of 
having it assayed (the like powers being con- 
ferred on several other corporations in different 
parts of the kingdom) ; and if found correct, 
to have the Company's Hall mark stamped 
thereon, indicative of such correctness : as also 
of the manufacturer having paid the sum of 
Is. 6d. per oz. for duty, which the Gold- 
smiths' Companies collect for the Government, 
levying a small charge to reimburse them- 
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sdres for mariting, and the expense of making 
the assay. 

If it be asked what is the value of silver, 
in wrought plate^ the answer is that it varies 
from 5^. to 5.5. 2d. per oz. ; but as it depends 
upon the market price of fine silver^ that being* 
known, the former may always be ascertained 
by the following method : — 

Fine silver, 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
Copper, 18 „ 



Make 12 oz. of sterling silver. 



This is the quality required by law for 
all silver plate of British manufacture. 

Supposing, then, that fine silver is worth 
Ss. Gd. per oz., calculate the value of 11 oz. 
2 dwt. of such silver, and divide the product 
by 12, and you have the value of one ounce of 
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sterling* silver. Thus, one ounce of fine silver 
being worth— 

t, d. 

5 G 

11 oz. 2 dwt. 



60 6 



6i 



Oz. dwt. 



61 0^ is the value of 11 2 of fine silver, 

and the copper"^ 

not being* > 18 



reckoned 



61 OJ is the value of 12 of sterlings 

silver, or 6$. 
Id. per oz. 



OF ALLOYS 



It is not generally known that g-old and 
silver^ in their fine and pure state, are both 
metals so soft that they cannot be wrought 
into useful articles. The difficulty, however, 
is removed by mixing with them a small 
portion of alloy ; which in silver should consist 
of copper only, and in gold of a portion of 
silver and copper. Hence the necessity that 
a correct scale of alloys should be established, 
which shall enable the goldsmith to mix his 
metals in such a manner as may, by reason 
of the hardness or softness, and variety of 
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colour attainable thereby^ be best adapted for 
the articles into which they are intended to be 
wroug'ht ; and at the same time furnish the 
g'oldsmith with the means of readily ascer- 
taining* the precise value of the metal when 
alloyed, 

Thus^ for example^ should the goldsmith 
desire to prepare his g'old for the purposes 
of dental surg*ery^ experience will have shewn 
him the necessity of a certain degree of soft- 
ness being" preserved in the metal which is to 
form the palate^ while for the springs^ a great 
degree of hardness is requisite ; and for the 
one^ he will mix his metal of the quality of 22 
carats, and for the other, not finer than 16 
carats, according to the preceding table ; 
which exhibits not only the proportions of fine 
gold and alloy in every quality, but also the 
sterling value per ounce. 

In like manner, should he desire gold to be 
manufactured into pens, he will seek to obtain 
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the degree of elasticity which is indispensable 
for the production of a good pen ; and this 
can only be procured by a larger proportion 
of silver in the alloy. 

In a word; hardness^ softness^ beauty of 
colour^ and adaptation for the reception of 
enamels^ are the four points sought to be 
obtained by an expert goldsmith in preparing 
his gold ; and in no other way than by a judi- 
cious mixture of alloy can they be produced. 

Another, and perhaps the most important 
reason why the precious metal, gold^ need be 
alloyed before it be manufactured into plate 
or jewellery, is the very high value of the 
metal itself, viz., 84*. 11^^. per oz. j for it is 
obvious, that were it even possible to con- 
vert it into useful articles in its fine or pure 
state, a great part of the public could not 
afford to purchase it. Consequently, a 
correct scale of alloy is indispensable fear 
enabling the goldsmith to make his metal 
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of any particular value his customers may 
desire ; at least, for such articles as are not 
required by law to be^ made of 18 carat gold, 
and Hall-marked. 

The mischief, however, attending* the pre- 
sent system is this : many jewellers, with a 
want of candour much to be condemned, 
instead of acquainting* the public with the 
foreg'oing' facts respecting the absolute neces- 
sity of adding a portion of alloy to the pre- 
cious metals, in order to render them useful, 
induce a belief that the contrary is the case, 
by affixing to most of the articles they sell 
the title of fine gold ! and thus, it is to 
be feared, they often succeed in obtaining an 
unfair equivalent for a metal of very low 
value, instead of the one they pretend it to 
he—Jine gold. 

This practice cannot be too strongly con- 
demned ; inflicting, as it does, a most serious 
injury both on the public, and the fair 
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trading* g'oldsmith. Upon the former a 
gross imposition is practised ; while the 
latter is made to suffer a serious grievance^ 
by having his good gold (frequently of 16 
carats value) contrasted with inferior gold^ 
often of the quality of no better than 10 or 
11 carats: and that^ too^ by the very per- 
sons who do not hesitate to dignify with 
the title of " Fine Gold/' spurious articles 
of jewellery^ which they know to be com- 
posed of metal of much inferior value. 

A new system of imposition which has 
been lately attempted^ and it is feared not 
without considerable • success^ deserves to 
be noticed both by the trade and the 
public. 

It has recently been found that gold of 
the quality of 11 carats^ or less^ if alloyed 
with zinc, instead of the proper quantity of 
silver, presents a colour very nearly equal 
to that of a metal at least 2^ or 3 carats 
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big'her; or of Ss. or 10«, an ounce more 
value. The consequence has been that a 
large quantity of jewellery has been made 
of gold alloyed in this manner^ and the 
same has been purchased by some shop- 
keepers ; very much to their own loss, as 
well as to that of the public; inasmuch as 
a gxilvanic action is produced, after a time, 
upon gold so alloyed, the effect of which 
is to split the metal into separate pieces, 
and reiwier the article perfectly useless. Gold 
chains, pencil -> cases, thimbles, and lockets, 
are the articles of which the public and the 
shopkeepers will do well to take heed; as 
these have, among other things, been lately 
80 manufactured. 



THE END. 
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task. This beautiful book will be prized by those who love excellence and admire 
devoted piety.*' — ff^esleyan Times, 

*' This elegant volume of biographies, judiciously selected and ably written^ does 
equal honour to the author's mind and heart."— ^o^n Bull. 

** A record of female excellence conceived in the best spirit and performed in die 
happiest manner." — BelPs fFeekly Messenger, 

<* We commend Miss Kavanagh for the general ease,' propriety, and care, ^th 
which she has executed her taa^^'^—'Athenaum, 

*' The book will be acceptable and dear to every good and pious mind.**— (?«»f/MM»*i 
Magazine, 

II. 

PICTURES OF LIFE IN MEXICO. By R. H. Mason, 
Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Etchings. Price 245. cloth. 

*' An amusing book. Mr. Mason is essentially a picture maker. His pencil pos- 
sesses something of fluency and grace — of descriptive facility and graphic characteriza- 
tion. His pen is an instrument of the same quality : it delights in pos6 and costume^ 
and the portraiture of moving incidents, adventures, and escapes : a dirty padr6, a fierce 
ladrone, a joyous senoreta, a gaily-dressed cavalier, is sure to seize his eye and inspire a 
picture or suggest a taXt,**~-Athenatm, 

** The value of these volumes is unquestionable. We feel a perfect reliance on Mr. 
Mason's statements, whether they refer to the mining, hunting, farming, or swindling 
portion of the inhabitants : the Indian hut, the civic council board, the beggar, or the 
monk, real men and women pass before us. Statistical and tabular documents are 
brought to bear with official weight on the author's personal conclusions." — Globe, 
■ '< We have not met with a better description of the distinguishing feataret of 
Mexican scenery than Mr. Mason supplies : of a country little known he gives an 
amusing account, and adds to the scanty information we possess of its present con- 
dition." — Economist, 

<' Mr. Mason went firom end to end of Mexico and saw everything — ^the dtiesy the 
men and women, priests, soldiers, miners and Indians, and what he saw he tketchily 
tells.**^i)a//K News, 
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III. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 
AND THE COURT OF PEKIN. Bv the late 
Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff. i vol. post 8vo, lox. cloth. 

IV. 

GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALITIES ; 

being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in California and 
the Pacific. By William Shaw. Post 8vo, gs. cloth. 

*' This book is most excellent : its three hundred and sixteen pages of truth have 
humour and incident enough for the thousand pages of a three-volume noTel.**—- 

JKXHMtiUTm 

V. 

POEMS. By Mary Maynard. Fcap. 8vo, 4J. 6d. cloth. 

^ A spirit of devotion, combined with a delicate appreciation of what is beautiful in 
nature^ breathes through this volume." — Morning Chronicle. 

** We have rarely met with a volume of poems displaying so large an amount of 
power, blended with so much delicacy of feelmg and grace of expression."— ObrrA of 
EngUmd S^tuo'terly Review, 



iatfo Jpfctions. 
I. 

FLORENCE SACKVILLE ; or, Self-Dependence. By 
Mrs. BuRBURY. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

** This is a first novel, — we hope it will not be the last by its author. Mrs. Burbury 
poaesses a clear appreciation of humour and pathos, a firm hand in noting down the 
boundary lines and salient features of character, and a constancy to the leading plan 
and purpose of her story. The story of poor Milly— the pathos of which is fearful 
—would alone justify us in placing Mrs. Burbury high among modern novelists.** — 
Atbenaum, 

** The most promising novel we have met with for some time. It is an ex- 
tremely careful, skilful piece of writing, containing several sketches of character, 
finished and truthful in a high degree ; and the spirit in which it is written is as much 
to be approved as its cleverness. We strongly commend this novel to favourable 
attention.*'— ^jftfmw^. 

^ A work very superior to the ordinary run of novels. There is life and freshness 
about it, a healthy tone of morality and a playful wit. The writer draws from her 
own experience. The people, places, and things are real and genuine.** — Eclectic 
Rtwtw* 

''The career of the heroine is a truly noble one — marked by self-control, self- 
sacrifice, deference to the feelings of others, and all those christian graces so eminently 
characteristic of feminine nature in its sweetest and most attractive aspect.**— Du^/tn v 
Umvtrsitj^ Magasdne, \ 
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II. 

THE TWO FAMILIES : an Episode in the History 
OF Chapelton, By the Author of '' Rose Douglas.** 
2 vols, post 8vo. 

** The object of the writer is to shew the importance of religion through life, more 
especially in the training of children, by contrasting the career of two families for two 
generations. The novel belongs to the quiet school ; the persons and incidents are 
those of every-day life, told in a congenial spirit." — Spectator, 

" Another novel by the author of < Rose Douglas ' could not fail to be welcomed 
by us with more than ordinary heartiness and curiosity. The contrast of riches, widi- 
out religion and poverty, with piety, dbplayed in one and the same Bimily, has rarely 
been depicted in a manner more entirely void of offence and exaggeration." — Athenaeum. 

** In this history of the * Two Families,' the eloquent and earnest author of * Ro«e 
Douglas ' has fully answered our most sanguine expectations. The beautiful contrast 
she has drawn of the chequered fortunes of two households cannot f^il to interest and 
improve all who study the picture.'* — Britannia, 

*' The story is characterized by much of shrewd insight into character, allied with a 
rare power of presenting it in a quiet, yet attractive manner. The book is pervaded 
by a kindly and truthful spirit" — Daily News, 

<< A charming little romance $ a tale of great interest as regards incident, and of 
great value as regards the moral it conveys." — Morning Advertiser, 

III. 

THE FAIR CAREW j or, Husbands and Wives. 3 
vols, post 8vo. 

" The * Fair Carew ' evinces merit of a high order. A strain of quiet, easy raillery 
pervades the whole work, that reveals a knowledge of the human heart, freedom 
of style, truthfulness of aim, and purity of moral.** — Literary Gazette, 

'* Very superior to the ordinary novels. There is life and freshness about it ; a 
healthy tone of morality, and a- playful wit; the narrative has reality; the men and 
women are genuine, and no shadovra.** — Eclectic Review, 

** It is long since we read a book of this class with greater promise in it ; and it 
is impossible not to recognise and enjoy the shrewdness, the social whim and satire, 
the humorous observations and common-life truth and sagacity, displayed by the 
author.*' — Examiner, 

** Clever — and very clever — this work certainly is. The style is carefully finished, 
and the course of the story flows on safely and steadily, and carries the interest of 
'die reader on to the end.** — Atbenaum. 

IV. 

AGATHA BEAUFORT; or. Family Pride. By the 
Author of " Pique.*' 3 vols, post 8vo. 

** A romance of most mysterious character, hardly wanting anything to entitle it to 
take a place beude one of Mrs. Radcliffe's nerve-thrilling tales." — Glohe, 

** Agatha Beaufort is some degrees above the common run of novels, in p(nnt of 
interest, and mil probably be popular in circulating libraries. The style is ea^ and 
agreeable, the dialogue spirited and vigorous, the interest well kept up, and the 
dramatic effect bold and striking." — Literary Gazette, 

** A romance of peculiar interest, with a plot of great originality. We fully expect 
that Agatha Beaufort will be one of the most popular novels of the season.*'— J9</r< 
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I. 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Volume the First. The 
Foundations. 

With Twenty-One Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Imperial Svo, 2/. 21. in 
embossed cloth^ with top edge gilt. 

** The book before us contains Mr. Ruskin's theory and doctrine of the elements 
of architecture, applied to the various points of practical building. Throughout u 
manifest the great aim of inculcating, by every possible form of precept and example, 
the absolute necessity of preserving an unfailing correspondence between the desti- 
nations of buildings, and their forms and decorations. Mr. Ruskin*s book cannot be 
read by any one without improvement to his moral sense and mental discipline. The 
book has an indestructible value. It tells us the truth on much where it greatly 
imports us to be informed. The eloquence of the book is extraordinary.** — Examiner, 

** At once popular and profound, this book will be gratefully hailed by a circle of 
readers even larger than Mr. Ruskin has found for his previous works. He has so 
written as to catch the ear of all kinds of persons.** — Literary Gaxette, 

** The reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his former works will probably 
receive a great accession of lustre from * The Stones of Venice.* This work, as 
we had a right to expect from the age and evidently growing powers of the author, 
may be justly described as his most valuable performance, and fitted to become the 
most popular of all his productions.** — British ^arteriy Review. 

** Mr. Ruskin has seized on the great principle that all art is the expression of man's 
delight in God*s work. This is his clue through the universe ; holding fast by that, 
he can never get far wrong. His pursuit of truth is as admirable for its dear- 
nghtedness as it is for its honesty.** — Eclectic Review, 
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II. 



EXAMPLES of THE ARCHITECTURE of VENICE, 
Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices. 

Now in course of ptthlication, in Parts^ of Folio Imperial sisu. 
Each containing Five Plates, and a short explanatory text, price x/. xi. each. 

Parts One to Three are published. 
Fifty India Proofs only are taken on Atlas Folio, price 2/. 2f . each Part. 
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III. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

With Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imp. Svo, i/. is, 

** By the * Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal Jaws, the observance of and obedience to which are 
indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
moralist the divine, will find in it ample store o£ instructive matter, as well as the 
artist.** — Examiner, 

IV. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. Fifth 
Edition J iSs. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition j los, 6d. cloth. 

** Mr. Ruskin's work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature | 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be also atten- 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to 
criticise : thus a public will be educated.** — Blackwood's MagaTane, 

** A generous and impassioned review of the works of living painters. A hear^ 
and earnest work, full of deep though^ and developing great and striking truths 
in art.** — British ^arterly Review. 

** A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power 
and beauty.** — North British Revietv, 

'* One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared in our dme.** — 
Edinburgh Review, 

V. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo, 2$. sewed. 

« We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and itadied 
by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which it it very important 
to Ttmcmhex.^^-^Guardian, 

VI. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or, The 
Black Brothers. With 22 Illustrations bj Richard 
Doyle. 25. 6d, 

** This little fairy tale is by a master-hand. The story has a charming moral, and the 
writing u so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most pleasure to, 
the very wise man or the very simple child.** — Examiner, 

VII. 

NOTES on the CONSTRUCTION of SHEEP-FOLDS. 
8vo, ij. 

**A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ.**— J?rf^M«M. 
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JANE EYRE: an Autobiography. By Currer Bell, 
Fourth Edition J post 8vo, ox. cloth. 



"* Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the analyzadon 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the un- 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.** — Times. 



II. 



WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY ; with 
a Selection of the Literary Remains of Ellis and Acton 
Bell, and a Biographical Notice of both Authors by 
Currer Bell. Crown 8vo, 6j. cloth. 

<< < Wuthering Heights* bears the stamp of a profoundly individual, strong, and 
passionate mind. This memoir is one of the most touching chapters in literary 
biography.** — Nonconformist. 

III. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
i/. us. 6d, cloth. 

** * Shirley* is an admirable book; totally free from cant and afFectadon; genuine 
English in the independence and uprightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of 
heart and feeling which pervade it, in the masculine vigour of its conception of 
character, and in style and dicdon. It is a tale of passion and character, and a veritable 
triumph of psychology.** — Morning Cbronicie. 

<<< Shirley* is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagi- 
nadon, fervid and masculine dicdon, analydc skill, all are visible. Oems of rare 
thought and glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.**— Tnwf. 



IV. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Fcap. 
8vo, 4J. cloth. 

^ A volume of poems which will not detract from the fame of the authors The 
poems bearing the signature of Currer Bell exhibit the impress of a matured intellect 
and masterly hind,"— Morning Herald. 
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I. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT : with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, with Portraits, i/. 11^. 6d. cloth. 

** Thete volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature, and politicly at 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the last fifty yeark 
The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during the same period, and by 
critical remarks on various topics. They are also extended by boyish recollection, 
£unily tradition, and contemporary reading ; so that we have a sort of social picture of 
almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune and its changes of fashions, 
manners, and opinions.** — Spectator, 

II. 

THE TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events. 2 
vols, post Svo, with 45 Illustrations, i/. 4^. cloth. 

** We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to stroll 
leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh Hunt. He 
gives us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.** — 
TTmes, 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS, t vols, post 8vo, with 
Portrait, i/. is. cloth. 

^ A book for a parlour-window, for a summer*s eve, for a warm fireside, for a 
half-hour's leisure, for a whole day's luxury j in any and every possible shape a 
charming companion.** — ff^estmimter Review, 

IV. 

TABLE TALK. Crown 8vo, cloth gflt, ys. • 

** Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the green lane walk ; 
d to the drawing-room table it will prove a most esteemed acquisition.**— (r/o^. 



and 



V. 



IMAGINATION AND FANCY. Cloth, gUt edges, 
lOJ. 6d. i boards, gs. 

VI. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. Cloth, gilt edges, 10s. W.j 
boards, 9^. 
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WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th CEN- 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits, i/. 4J. cloth. 

*' Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
risk.'* — Quarterly Review. 

'* Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of France, 
especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before 
us? " — Athenaum, 

'< The subject is handled with much delicacy and tact, and the book shews often an 
original tone of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one.'* — Examiner, 



*' Miss Kavanagh has acquitted herself with artist- like skill; her picture of the 
mners of a most remarkable epoch is drawn with boldness, precision, and delicacy.** 
•^Globe. 

*' Delightful volumes, not only of immense interest, but of permanent value.** 
^Britannia, 



ROSE DOUGLAS ; or, Sketches of a Country 
Parish : being the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister's 
Daughter. 2 vols, post 8vo, 1/. u. cloth. 

** Among domestic tales, ' Rose Douglas* may take the place which Word8worth*8 
* Lucy * occupies among domestic poems. A more attractive book of its placid order 
we do not often meet ; we commend this narrative as one sure to interest, to retain, 
and to satisfy the heart.** — Atbenaum. 

<' ' Rose Douglas* is what it professes to be. In the minute, homely, but delicate 
painting of the characters of the parish, we are instinctively reminded of the quiet, 
genuine humour of Gait.** — Britannia, 

" It is an interesting and instructive book, and has a character of truthfulness and 
reality about it. The author writes from experience, and produces a picture which is 
angularly defined and clesir,**— Guardian, 



A TRIP TO MEXICO; or, Recollections of a Ten 
Months' Ramble in 1849-50. By a Barrister. Post 
8vo, 9^. cloth. 

*' A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid impression of Mexican life and 
manners.** — Critic, 

** An agreeable, amusing, and to some extent instructive volume.'* — Literary 
Gazette, 

** We are pleased with the writer*s vivacity and candour, and can recommend tKe 
work ai certain to afford instruction and entertainment.**— Globe. 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ ■w V>^V^^/ 'V- VV- V/X^V >y>r \^ WA. 



Some years ago^ the writer framed and 
published the accompanying' Table for the 
use of his brethren in the Goldsmiths' trade j 
to whom the subject of alloyings g^old^ and 
its value when alloyed^ might then have 
been presumed to yield an almost exclusive 
interest. 

The enormous discoveries of gold^ how- 
ever, that have since been made in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, have invested the pecu- 
liarities of that noble metal with a universal 
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reg-ard^ and would seem to render a Gold 
Valuer an indispensable companion both to 
the miner and the merchant; as it can no 
longer be doubted that gold, which has 
hitherto been accepted as the measure of 
value of all other commodities, is now destined 
itself to become an article of commerce : and, 
it may be, affected in value, like all other 
things, by the supply and demand. 

To the miners especially, both in California 
and Australia, such calculations as these can- 
not fail to be of signal advantage ; inasmuch 
as the first holders of gold in those regions 
may be supposed to be persons who, for the 
most part, are totally unacquainted with the 
principles which govern the value of gold, and 
are rendered thereby liable to be taken advan- 
tage of by those who are better informed. 

If anything were wanting to establish this 
fact, it might be found in the announcement 
in the Times of Friday the 6th February, viz. : 



Ik. 
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^^That some considerable quantities of the 
g-old from the Port Philip mines had found 
their way to Sydney^ and had been readil}' 
bought on account of their great purity. One 
thousand ounces^ purchased by one party at 
£3. 4s. 6d. per ounce^ were found 7^ per cent, 
better than standard.'' Thus it would appear^ 
that gold better than 23^ carats fine = £4. Ss. 
S^d.y was sold at the price of 18 J carats fine, 
or at a loss of 19s. 2d. per ounce. 

Had this table been in the hands of the 
owner of this gold, it is difficult to conceive 
how such a sacrifice could have been made, 
informed as he would have, been of the fact 
that a very slight variation in the quality 
of gold (better or worse) makes a great 
difference in the aggregate on a large 
amount ; and it is because the writer believes 
that such losses are of daily occurrence, that 
he hastens to furnish his countrymen in the 
colonies with that kind of information which 
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shall enable the most inexperienced of them 
to judg'e of the value of their property. 

Gold is divided into 24 parts, or carats, 

1,000 : each carat into 4 grs., and these 
again into fourths and eighths of a carat 
grain. 

It is consequently the practice of assayers 
to report gold by carats, grains, and quarters 
of grains; and at the British Mint, gold is 
reported as low as one-eighth of a carat 
grain. 

Twenty-two carat gold (i. e. 22 parts of 
pure gold and 2 parts of alloy melted to- 
gether) being standard, assayers are in the 
habit of reporting gold as better or worse 
than standard. Thus, if I send a piece of 
gold to be assayed, and the report is re- 
turned to me as ^^ Worse 4 carats 2| grs/' — it 
means, that it is so much worse than stand- 
ard ; for example : — 
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Car. gra. 

22 = standard. 



Deduct worseness 4 2f 



JErgOy 17 1 J is the quality of 

my g'old; and the value of it I ascertain from 
the tables^ thus : — 

Car. grs. £ s, d. 

17 1 is worth per oz. 3 1 0-733 
OJ 2-655 

17 11 = £3 1 3-3S8 

If, on the other hand, the report I receive 
from the assayer is ^^ Better 1 carat 2^ 
g-rains/' I conclude that my gold is 23 carats 
2J grains fine, and its value I ascertain as 
follows : — 

Car. grs. £ s. d. 

23 2 is worth per oz. 4 3 2-215 
Oi ,, ,, 2-655 

23 2i 4 3 4-870 

Whatever may be the vulgar opinion con- 
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cerning" gold^ it is in the character of a 
^' Measure of Value and an JEquivalenf' that 
its chief utility consists ; — and it is only in 
proportion as these two great offices which 
it serves may he expanded and secured, that 
the vast addition which is now being made 
to the g'old of the world will really be a 
blessing" to mankind. 

Should the quantity obtained from the 
mines reach such a limited point as may 
suffice for a gold coinage all over the globe 
(of a uniform, and therefore of a fixed 
value), an inestimable advantage will be se- 
cured; while, on the other hand, should the 
quantity be far in excess of what is required 
for this purpose, and the market be supplied 
with g'old as it has heretofore been supplied 
with some of the inferior metals, — so that 
gold, of which our money is made, shall be 
perpetually varying in value even in refer- 
ence to itself, — under such circumstances as 
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these, it is difficult to say how far the com- 
merce of the world may be deraiig'ed, or that 
which is now received as a boon will be es- 
teemed a calamity. 

Hekrietta Street, Covent Gabden, 
February 1852. 
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14 14 


5 10 


■7i 


3 


1 


11.352 


14 9 


5 IS 


■7* 


3 


1 


o-733 


14 4 


S 20 


'7 


3 





2.113 


13 23 


6 I 


.6J 


2 


■9 


3-494 


0.3 18 


6 6 


.61 


2 


li 


4.875 


13 '3 


6 II 


.6J 


2 


17 


6.255 


13 8 


6 16 


16 


2 


16 


7.636 


13 3 


6 21 


■SJ 


2 


■5 


9.017 


12 22 


7 2 


■5i 


2 


14 


10.397 


12 17 


7 7 


■51 


2 


■3 


11.778 


12 12 


7 12 


15 


2 


■3 


1. 159 


12 7 


7 '7 


■43 


2 


12 


2.539 


12 2 


7 22 


■4i 


2 


II 


3.920 


I] 21 


8 3 


■41 


2 


10 


S.30I 


II 16 


8 8 


■4 


2 


9 


6.682 


II II 


8 13 


■3J 


2 


8 


8.062 


11 6 


8 18 


■3j 


2 


7 


9-443 


II I 


823 


13J 


2 


6 


10.824 
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Fine Gold. 


* 

Alloy. 


I oz. of 
Carat Gold. 


Sterling Value. 


oz. 


dwt. grs. 


dwt. grs. 




£ s. 


</.. 





10 20 


9 4 


13 


2 6 


0.204 





10 15 


9 9 


I2| 


2 5 


1.585 





10 10 


9 H 


I2f 


2 4 


2.966 





10 5 


9 19 


I2i 


2 3 


4-346 





10 


10 


12 


2 2 


5-727 





9 19 


10 5 


III 


2 I 


7.108 





9 H 


10 10 


III 


2 


8.488 


O 


9 9 


10 15 


IlJ 


I 19 


9.869 





9 4 


10 20 


II 


I 18 


11.250 





8 23 


II I 


I of 


I 18 


0.630 


O 


8 18 


II 6 


I Of 


I 17 


2.01 1 





8 13 


II II 


loi 


I 16 


3-392 





8 8 


II 16 


10 


I 15 


4-773 





8 3 


II 21 


9i 


I 14 


6.153 





7 22 


12 2 


91 


I 13 


7-534 





7 17 


12 7 


9i 


I 12 


8.915 





7 12 


12 12 


9 


I II 


10.295 


o 


7 7 


12 17 


8| 


I lO 


11.676 


o 


7 2 


12 22 


H 


I 10 


1.057 





6 21 


13 3 


H 


I 9 


2-437 





6 16 


13 8 


8 


I 8 


3-818 


o 


6 II 


13 *3 


7i 


I 7 


5.199 





6 6 


13 18 


71 


I 6 


6-579 





6 I 


13 23 


7i 


I 5 


7.960 





5 20 


•14 4 


7 


I 4 


9-341 





5 15 


14 9 


61 


I 3 


10.721 





5 10 


14 14 


6f 


I 3 


0.102 


o 


5 5 


14 19 


6i 


I 2 


1.483 





5 


15 


6 


I I 


2.864 





4 19 


15 5 


51 


I 


4-244 





4 14 


15 10 


5f 


19 


5.625 



B 
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FiNX Gold. 


Allot. 


I OZ. of 

Carat Gold. 


• 

Sterling Valus. 


oz. 


dwt. grs. 


dwt. grs. 




£ 


1. 


J. 





4 9 


15 15 


5i 





18 


7.006 


O 


4 4 


15 20 


5 





17 


8.386 





3 23 


16 I 


43 





16 


9.767 


O 


3 i8 


16 6 


4-1 





15 


1 1. 148 


O 


3 13 


16 II 


4i 





15 


0.528 


O 


3 8 


16 16 


4 





14 


1.909 


o 


3 3 


16 21 


31 





13 


3.290 


o 


2 22 


17 2 


31 





12 


4.670 


o 


2 17 


17 7 


3i 





II 


6.051 





2 12 


17 12 


3 





10 


7.432 





2 7 


17 17 


2| 





9 


8.812 


o 


2 2 


17 22 


2-1 





8 


10.193 


o 


I 21 


18 3 


2i 





7 


11.574 





I 16 


18 8 


2 





7 


0.955 


o 


I II 


18 13 


I| 





6 


2.335 


o 


I 6 


18 18 


If 





5 


3.716 


o 


I I 


18 23 


li 





4 


5.097 


o 


20 


19 4 


I 





3 


6.477 





15 


19 9 


Of 





2 


7.858 


o 


10 


19 14 


of 





I 


9-239 


o 


5 


19 19 


oi 








10.619 





3i 


19 20i 


3 of carat 
* grain. 








7.965 


o 


2j 


19 21J 


3. 

4 ^? 








5.310 





ij 


19 22| 


5 ^» 








2.655 


o 


li 




19 23i 


i „ 





• 


1.327 



OF ASSAYING GENERALLY. 



When we speak of assaying* the precious 
metals, it may be safely affirmed that we 
refer to a subject which in point of mag'ni- 
tude and general utility yields to no other 
that can be named : whether we contemplate 
it in its bearing upon the interests of indi- 
viduals or of nations, we are brought to 
the same conclusion, viz., that it is a subject 
of vast, of universal importance. 
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Gold and silver being" tlie most precious 
of metals, and forming, as they do, ^^ the 
measure of value" all over the globe, it is 
obvious how great is the necessity that some 
unerring principles should be established, 
whereby to detect the frauds which mankind 
unhappily practise upon each other. 

Such a check and protection, both to in- 
dividuals and to nations, does the office of 
the assayer afford, by suggesting to the 
individual members of a community the im- 
policy of practising any deceit in the mix- 
ture of their metals, when such deceit can 
be easily detected j Avhile on a more ex- 
tended scale, and where the fatal effects 
of deceit and fraud would be co-extensive 
with the mercantile and social transac- 
tions of the world, it presents an effectual 
barrier against one nation imposing upon 
another in the all-important article of its 
bullion. » 
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In the absence of any such cheeky it is 
obvious that all confidence would be at an 
end : nothing* could be bought or sold, and 
universal suspicion would ensue. The respect 
which we now feel for the coin of the realm 
would be changed for distrust, while the 
confidence we are able to repose in the 
bullion of foreign countries would speedily 
wither and decay; and thus mankind would 
lose the immense advantage of a metallic 
currency. 

The importance which the Legislature of 
our own highly-favoured country attaches to 
this subject, may be inferred from the safe- 
guards by which it has thought fit to sur- 
round the manufacture of our gold and silver 
coinage. To the Government of the country 
is, of course, entrusted the duty of mixings 
the metals, and subsequently converting* them 
into coin: the precise weights and fineness 
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having" been previously determined by acts of 
Parliament. The whole is done under the 
superintendence of the Master of the Mint, 
who is held responsible for its correct per- 
formance. But lest through mistake, or 
design on the part of the officers concerned, 
any error should creep in, by which the 

coin of the realm should be depreciated, the 
Legislature has wisely enacted, that at certain 
times a jury of twelve independent gold- 
smiths, well skilled in the art and mystery 
of assaying, shall be empannelled, under the 
superintendence of the Goldsmiths' Company, 
to sit in judgment upon the coin of the 
realm, and by weig*hing and assaying it 
themselves, act as a check upon the paid 
officers of the Crown. This jury is called 
the ^^ pix juryy^ from the duties it has to 
perform ; and which are briefly these : When 
ever a batch of gold or silver coin is made 
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at the Mint, the Leg-islature has enacted that 
a certain proportion shall be selected there- 
from, and be carefully preserved as a sample 
of the weight and fineness of the whole. 

These coins, so picked out (the number of 
which varies according* to the number that 
has been coined, but always bearing an exact 
proportion to the same),* are carefully wrap- 
ped up in paper parcels, sealed with the seal 
of the Wardens, Masters, and Comptrollers of 
the Mint, and endorsed as being a given 
number of coins indifferently selected from 
a certain quantity that was coined on a 
certain day, and deposited in a box, called 
the ^^Pix Box,''f under the lock and key 
of the above-named sworn oflScers of the 
Crown. 

* Of gold, one coin out of every journey (a weight of 
15 Ibfl. troy = £700 17*. M. sterling). Of sflver, one 
coin out of every journey (a weight of 60 lbs. troy = £198 
sterling). 

t PixuSy Latin for a little chest. 
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The duty, then, of the jury is to weigh 
and assay these coins, and it is plain that 
if they prove to be correct in weig'ht and 
fineness, so must the mass have been from 
which they were taken; no matter whether 
the ^ggregoXe amount were one of hundreds, 
of thousands, or of millions. 

The whole proceeding* was formerly con- 
ducted with great solemnity : the opening of 
the box, unsealing of the parcels, and the 
examination of the coins, taking place in 
the presence of the Privy Council, presided 
over by the Lord Chancellor ; who delivered 
a charge to the jury, pointing out to them 
the importance of the duty they are about 
to undertake, and calling upon them, as 
men well skilled in the art and mystery of 
assaying, and under the obligation of an 
oath, to exercise this their art to the best of 
their ability, for the benefit of the Queen's 
Majesty, and the weal of the nation. The 
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examination of the coins is now made at 
Goldsmith's Hallj the jury having pre-* 
viously received their charge from the Lord 
Chancellor, in the presence of the Privy 
Council, at the Court of Exchequer, 

Seeing, then, that to the goldsmiths of 
London has been assigned so honourable a 
position, it may be presumed they have 
made it their study — from a just sense of 
its importance, and their own individual 
responsibility — to maintain this ancient in- 
stitution in all its integrity, by bringing 
to the inquiry the precise amount of know- 
ledge requisite for its satisfactory elucidation. 
If, however, to his younger brethren of the 
craft, the writer may be permitted to address 
a few remarks, he would strongly advise them 
to study the subject, and to acquire such a 
knowledge* of its principles as shall enable 

• The Royal College of Chemistry supplies the means 
for attaining this knowledge. 
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them^ if not to make an assay, at least, to 
exercise over him who makes it a degree of 
supervision in reality amounting to a check j 
and, in effect, rendering the verdict of the 
jury what it was intended it should be: 
namely, the result of the practical experience 
of the whole body ; notwithstanding the assay 
be necessarily made by one only of the twelve, 
himself a professional assayer. 

The importance of this subject being folly 
established, both ag respects the interests of 
individuals and of nations, it is intended in 
the following pages to explain the process of 
assaying: at least so much of it as applies 
to the precious metals in a manufactured 
state, or fit for manufacture. 

The higher branches of mineral analysis, 
comprehending the method of extracting 
metals from their ores, with all the mecha- 
nical and chemical operations, included in 
an exact knowledge of the furnaces, fuel. 
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crucibles^ fluxes, and acids necessaiy for this 
purpose, come not within the scope of the 
Author's design. All these the reader will 
find elaborately set forth and explained in 
^^ Berthier's Traits des Essais par la Voie 
Sfeche/' 



OF GOLD ASSAYING, AND THE WEIGHTS 
NECESSARY FOR THAT PURPOSE. 



In this operation the weights are different 
from those used for a silver assay. Gold, 
when separated from alloy, is weighed in 
carats, grains, and quarters of a grain ; four 
grains to the carat, and twenty-four carats 
to the pound troy. The assay weights are 
sixteen in number, all of them made with the 
nicest art to secure precision : 12 grains troy 
representing 24 carats, or one grain to every 
two carats ; the thirty-second part of a grain 
representing one quarter of a grain of gold. 
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GOLD CARAT AND ASSAY WEIGHTS. 



Gold 


• 




Assay. 


Car. 


grs. 


qrs. 


(Troy) 


{ 


Grs. 


24 





°{ 


represented by . 
weighing , 


a weight "1^ 


12 


22 








» 




II 


18 








>» 




9 


12 








» 




6 


6 








» 




3 


3 








» 




li 


2 








» 




I 


I 








» 




0^ a grain. 





3 





a 




i do. 





2 





>» 




1 do. 





I 





^y 




i do. 








3 


1) 




A do- 








2 


3> 




ife do. 








I 


9> 




A do. 



For Water (or pure) Silveb, which is 
used in all gold assays^ a weight representing- 
36, and another for 48 carats are required. 

That of 36 cts. being represented by 18 grs. 
„ 48 cts. „ „ 24 „ 

These two assay weights, together with 
the fourteen in the ahove tahle, complete 
sixteen, the numher mentioned. 
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Presuming", then, that the weights and 
scales are before the assayer, the first things 
he does is to place the weight representing 
24 carats in one pan of the scales, and in 
the other pan the exact same weight of the 
gold under trial; and supposing, for the 
sake of illustration, that the operator sus- 
pected from the colour of the gold that its 
quality was of about 18 carats, he should add 
to it the finest silver, weighing 18 grains 
troy only, but in the assay weighed by the 
weight representing 36 carats. There would 
then be exactly double the quantity of silver 
to that of fine gold, for as 12 actual grains 
represented 24 carats, 18 grains will repre- 
sent 36 carats. The gold and silver (weigh- 
ing together 30 grains, but representing 60 
carats) are then to be wrapped up in lead, 
shaped in the bullet mould as in the case 
of silver assaying, and placed in a cupel. 
This is put in the furnace for the space of 
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about 25 minutes^ but experience alone can 
determine when it should be taken out. 

The result of this operation will be, that 
the fire will have caused the lead which 
wrapped up the gold and silver, together 
with whatever copper or other base metal 
there might have been in the gold, to descend 
into the cupel, leaving a small button of 
pure gold and silver, which must then be 
taken out of the cupel, and be hammered 
with a bright hammer on an anvil, and passed 
through a polished flatting-mill until it is 
about two or three inches in length, when it is 
called a ^' Cornet/^ 

The next thing is to drop the metal into 
diluted nitric acid, and place it upon a sand 
bath heated by a fire underneath. This will 
have the effect of separating the silver from 
the gold, by dissolving- or holding the former 
in solution, while the gold retains its solidity. 
This being effected, the assayer takes out 
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the g*old, and with a blow-pipe makes it 
red hot, a process termed annealing-, which 
will turn it into a rich yellow colour: it 
is then in reality pure ^^fine gold/' The 
next thing" is to decide the precise quality it 
was of before the assay, and this he will 
easily ascertain by placing* in one pan of the 
scales the weig'ht representing 22 carats (or 
standard), and in the other pan the piece of 
now pure gold under trial; and supposing^ 
for the sake of illustration, he finds that the 
gold is not so heavy as the 22 carat weight, 
by the weight representing* 4 carats, it is 

■ 

obvious that the gold previous to the assay 
was of the quality of 18 carats, or, in other 
words, 4 carats worse than standard ; or, on 
the other hand, should it be found heavier 
than the 22 carat weight, by the weight 
representing' one carat, it follows that it was 
so much better than standard. 
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QUESTION AKISING OUT OF THE PKECEDING 

CHAPTER, 

Q. Why is it necessary to unite fine 
silver with gold, in making* a g*old assay ? 

A. Because in the operation in the cupel 
it is only the haser metals which are ex- 
tracted, leaving' whatever quantity of fine 
gold, or fine silver there was in the mass 
each pure hut still united. These the as- 
sayer separates hy dissolving* the silver in 
nitric acid, which will not dissolve the gold ; 
and therefore when the gold is in excess, 
it protects the silver from the action of the 
nitric acid, which is obviated by adding 
suflScient silver to weaken the protective 
power of the gold : this requires some judg- 
ment; for if too much silver is added, the 
gold falls into a black powder, and is then 
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diflScult to collect. When the right quantity 
of silver is used^ and is extracted^ the gold 
assumes a porous appearance^ with a rich 
brown colour. 



OF PARTING ASSAYS. 



/ w\rw v^ 



In this operation the weights which are 
used for making* a silver assay must be 
employed, as the inquiry about to be in- 
stituted is respecting' the quantity of pure 
gold and silver there may be in 12 ounces 
(or a pound troy) of the metal under con- 
sideration. 

Thus the assayer should place in one pan 
of his scales the weight representing a 
pound troy, and in the other the exact same 
weight of the metal about to be tested. 
This being done, he should wrap up the 
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latter in lead, and commit it to the furnace, 
to remove the baser metals, as previously 
described, there to remain about 25 minutes, 
more or less, according* to his judg'ment. 
He should then weigh it accurately, and, for 
the sake of illustration, we will suppose it 
now weig'hs only 1 1 ounces (i. e.y the weight 
representing 11 ounces) ; it is obvious there 
is one ounce deficient, and that is copper 
or baser metal, which the fire has ex- 
tracted. 

The next thing is to examine the button 
of now pure gold and silver remaining, with 
a view to ascertain what proportion of pure 
silver it will be necessary to add to it for 
the purpose of parting* the two metals in 
the acid, and this requires great practice 
and judgment to determine. No precise 
rule can be laid down on this point, which 
shall be uniformly followed, as it all de- 
pends upon the quantity of silver there may 
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appear to be in it already. It may, however, 
with safety be affirmed, that when the metal 
has been refined, if it have a very white 
appearance, it will be sufficient to add to 
it its own weight of silver only ; whereas, 
if it be of a pale gold colour, then one and 
a half its own weight; and if of a higher 
colour, twice its own weight, and so on; 
the higher and richer the colour of the 
gold, the more silver it will require, up to 
three times its own weight, but never more 
than this. It is highly necessary, however, 
to proportion it with correctness as near as 
possible ; as too much silver makes a broken 
assay, and if not enough, the acid will not 
act upon it, to effect a separation. When 
the proper complement of silver is added, 
it must be rolled up in sheet lead, committed 
to the furnace, and subsequently to the 
nitric acid, as previously described in the 
article ^n gold assaying. 
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The next part of the process is to weig^h it 
accurately, and subtract the present weig^ht 
from what it amounted to after first refining*^ 
which vre have assumed to be 11 ounces; 
and supposing, for the sake of illustration, 
that it now exactly tallies Tiith the weight 
representing" 10 ounces, it is obvious there is 
1 ounce deficient in this last operation^ 
which is silA'er J so much silver having been 
extracted bv the nitric acid over and above 
the quantity that may have been added to it. 
The result would then stand thus, viz. — 



Oz. 

Weight of lump before the firel ^ ^ 

representing'/ 

„ after do. 11 



Deficient 1 oz. being 

copper or other base metal extracted. 
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Oz. 

Weight of lump before the acid) ^ , 

representing/ ^^ 

py after do. 10 



Deficient 1 oz. beinor 



silver extracted. 



& 



Oz. 

Or^ fine gold 10 

^. silver 1 

}) copper^ or base metal . 1 

IS oz^ 
or 1 lb. troy. 



OP SILVER ASSAYING, AND THE WEIGHTS 
NECESSARY FOR THAT PURPOSE. 



It may be necessary to premise, that to 
make an assay, implies a desire to know 
how much fine g'old or silver there may be 
in any given quantity under consideration, 
no matter whether the metal be in a manu- 
factured state or not ; as in no case would 
it answer to operate on the mass. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the only way in 
which this question can be decided is by 
making* the experiment upon a small scale; 
that is, by reducing* the inquiry from one 
of hundreds or thousands of ounces, to one 
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of grains and parts of a grain. Thus, for 
example, should any one desire to ascertain 
how much fine silver there is in an ingot of 
large dimensions, say of 260 ounces weight, 
the plan of proceeding will be, to determine, 
in the first place, whether the ingot is 
properly melted ; and if so, then to take a 
piece off the bottom, weighing 12 grs. troy 
exactly, which to the mind of the assayer 
may represent 12 ounces, or one pound troy, 
and upon this piece, weighing* 12 grs., to 
make the experiment ; and it is plain that 
whatever amount of fine silver there is found 
to be in this small quantity, precisely the 
same amount must there be, in proportion, 
in any weight that can be named; that is, 
presuming the whole to be, as we have said 
before, properly melted. 

Precisely the same plan will be pui'sued 
should the inquiry be regarding wrought 
plate, such as epergnes, dishes, forks, spoons. 
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&c, ; only, in this case, scrapings must be 
taken firom such parts as are perfectly free 
from solder, and care must be taken to 
scrape a portion from every part that has 
been connected by solder, and this can 
only be done by an experienced workman^ 
who shall perfectly understand haw the work 
has been brought together. Presuming this 
to be done^ and the scrapings are consider- 
able, more than one assay must be made^ pro^ 
bably four or five^ according to the quantity 
of scrapings ; and it now remains to explain 
ham the assay is made* Fir&t of all, then, 
the assa3'er must be furnished with a set of 
weights (12 in number), a& described in the 
accooapanying table, all of them being made 
with mathematical preciskusi, aod bearing the 
same comparative relatioxi to each oftber, as 
feUowa : — 
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TABLE OF SILVER ASSAY WEIGHTS. 

For the sake of convenience, the weig'hts 
are so arranged that the one representing" 
a pound troy shall not exceed 12 grains 
troy. 



Oz. 


dwt. 


grs. 




Grains. 


12 


O 


O 


represented by 


12 


II 





O 




II 


6 










6 


3 










3 


2 










2 


I 










I 


O 


lO 







J a grain. 





5 







J of do* 


o 


3 





rr 


tV of i <lo* 





2 







tV of i <'o- 





I 


o 




^% of 4 do. 








12 




T^^ of i do. 
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And below this (viz., half a dwt. better or 
worse than standard) no notice is taken in 
silver assays. In making" a set of weights^ 
therefore, the first one required is a weig-ht 
representing ^ dwt., weighing* one-tenth part 
of a quarter of a grain troy, and this, too, 
with the utmost mathematical precision. 

The weights, then, being* before the as- 
sayer, the next thing required is a pair of 
finely-adjusted scales, which will turn with 
the weight of the hundredth part of a grain, 
enclosed in a glass-shade, to prevent the air 
or breath of the assayer from operating* 
upon them. He should also have by him a 
piece of silver known to be standard 3 or, in 
other words, containing 11 oz. 2 dwts. of 
pure silver, and 18 dwts. of copper, in every 
twelve ounces, or pound troy. He then puts 
in one pan of his scales the weight repre- 
senting the pound troy, and in the other an 
equal weight of the standard silver (called a 
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check); after which, he takes out the weig-ht, 
and supplies its place with the silver, the 
quality of which is about to be tested. The 
scales with the two quantities of metal 
exactly balancing*, he takes the check piece 
and wraps it up in a piece of thinlj'' flatted 
pure lead, and, having* moulded it into shape, 
in a bullet mould, it is placed in a vessel 
called a cupel, made of burnt bone-ash, and 
in form resembling* a cube about |ths of an 
inch deep, and tapering* towards the bottom^ 
the top part having* a hole sunk in it the exact 
size of the interior of the bullet mould. 

The same thing* precisely is done with the 
silver under trial ; and then both cupels are 
put into the furnace, and kept there for the 
space of about 25 minutes. The result of this 
operation is that the lead in which the silver 
was wrapped up becomes absorbed by the 
bone-ash of which the cupel is made, tog'ether 
with whatever quantity of copper or other 
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base metal there might have been in the 
silver; and the silver comes out of the fire 
quite pure. The next thing* is to compai^e 
the metals one with the other; that is^ to 
place the check piece in one pan of the scales^ 
and the trial piece in the other ; and supposing* 
that the latter is found to be lighter than the 
former, it is obvious that it is worse than 
standard ; whereas, if it be found heavier, 
it is better than standard; and it remains 
to be seen how much. This is easily as- 
certained by the application of the weights 
already mentioned : thus, if the trial piece be 
found to be heavier than the check, to the 
extent of the little weight representing one 
pennyweight, then it is one pennyweight 
better than standard ; whereas, if it be so 
much lighter, it is one pennyweight worse 
than standard ; or in any other proportion, as 
the case mav be. 
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QUESTION ARISING OUT OF THE PRECEDING 

CHAPTER. 

Q. Why is it necessary to unite lead with 
silver^ in making* a silver assay ? 

A. Because of the affinity which lead has 
to the copper^ or any base metal that may be 
in the silver^ and which it is the object of the 
assayer^ aided by the fire^ to remove. When 
in fusion^ the lead has a property of combining 
wdth any baser metal than silver^ and carrying* 
it down with itself into the cupel^ always 
takings however^ a small fraction of the silver 
with it. This is called the affinity of metals : 
hence it follows^ that the coarser the silver 
under trial^ the greater is the quantity of lead 
necessary to be added to it. 



OF STANDARD GOLD. 



It is obvious that there can be only one 
standard : the contrary implies a contradic- 
tion in terms. Two standards cannot go 
tog^ether without the dang'er of being exposed 
to continual conflict from the fluctuations of 
their relative values in the market^ compared 
with that at which they are rated at the 
Mint ; and^ to prevent this evil^ all the emi- 
nent writers on coin are agreed that onlj' 
one metal can be the money or standard 
measure of property and commerce in any 
country. 
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In England^ this standard is gold : it is 
the buyer of everything* : it buys even silver ; 
and^ as an axiom in political economy^ it 
should always be deemed that^ while gold is 
the measure of value^ it can never have a 
price : it is both a measure and an equiva- 
lent. It is^ in fact, the ^^ Pkice.'' 

Standard gold, as by law established, is 
a composition in which there are 22 parts 
of fine gold, and 2 parts of alloy in every 
24 parts; and its price of 77^. lO^d. per 
oz. was fixed in the reign of Charles II., 
when it was ordained that 44J guineas 
should be eut out of a pound troy : 77^. 
lOi^d. being the TVth part of £46. 14«. 6d. 
This standard was formerly the only one 
allowed for wrought plate, and it was con- 
sequently unlawful for a goldsmith to make 
any vessel or ware of less fineness; but in 
the reign of George III. it was found to 
be expedient to permit goldsmiths to employ 

D 
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g'old in their manufactures less in fineness 
than 22 carats^ and an Act of Parliament 
was passed to allow^ for this purpose^ a 
lower quality^ viz.^ one of 18 carats^ or of 
a composition containing* 18 parts of fine 
gold^ and 6 parts of alloy. 

The object of the Legislature in both 
cases was evidently the same^ viz.^ to afford 
a protection to the public against being im- 
posed upon in a matter in which deceit and 
fraud were so difiicult to detect; and in 
which the consequences of fraud would be 
so serious^ owdng to the great value of the 
metal (that of 22 cts. being 7 7^. 10^^.^ and 
that of 18 cts. 6Ss. S^d. per oz.). And^ 
on this account^ the Legislature enacted^ in 
the first place^ that gold less in fineness than 
a defined quality should not be wrought 
into plate or jewellery j and in order to en- 
force this regulation^ it conferred upon the 
Goldsmiths' Company power to survey^ search^ 
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and make trial of whatever g-old they found 
in the course of manufacture in the shops 
of the workmen^ and if such gold were 
found to be worse than standard^ to break 
up the same, levying* fines upon the parties 
so offending". The Company, too, had au- 
thority deleg'ated to them to administer to 
their freemen an oath, whereby they pro- 
mised ^Hhat they would not work, or cause 
to be wrought, in their manufactures, gold 
or silver less in fineness than the standard 
appointed for wrought plate.'' 

In order to afford the public a still greater 
guarantee that the quality of the gold they 
purchased was what it appeared to be, the 
Legislature empowered the Goldsmiths' Com- 
pany to call upon the manufacturers to bring 
all the articles they made to their Hall, for 
the purpose of being assayed, and stamped 
with, their Hall mark. 
• In process of time, however, it became 
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necessary to make exceptions to this latter 
rule. It was found that requiring everything 
to he Hall-marked cramped the talent of 
invention, and prevented the goldsmith mak-- 
ing many articles which his taste led him 
to introduce, and which his foreign rivals 
were producing. Hence, it became necessary 
to exempt from Hall-marking such articles 
as, by reason of their smallness, form, or 
rich chasing, could not he assayed, or if 
assa3^ed, could not receive the Company's 
marks. 

These exemptions once made opened a 
door which could not be shut* Exemption 
from Hall-marking sanctioned by law, soon 
led to reduction in quality contraiy to law. 
What the Gold^niths' Company had not the 
power to nuirky it could not he expected it 
should be responsible for ; and hence arose a 
practice, which, up to the present time, baa 
remained unchecked, of every kind and qua- 
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lity of gold being" used in the manufacture 
of jewellery^ without such quality being spc- 
dally denoted : a practice which cannot now 
be stopped^ and the evil consequences of which 
in many respects cannot be estimated. 

Hence it is obvious that as respects nine- 
tenths of the jewellery which is manufactured 

in this country^ no guarantee exists whereby 
the public may be assured of the quality of 
the gold of which it is made: all that they 
can depend upon is the character of the gold- 
smith. If he be a man of integrity, he will 
of course be trusted ; but if not, the oppor- 
tunities of practising deceit and fraud which 
are placed within his reach are great beyond 
conception. 



OF STERLING SILVER; AS IT IS NOW, 
LEGAL TENDER FOR FIVE POUNDS ; AND 
AS IT IS LAWFUL FOR WROUGHT PLATE. 



Gold being* the principal measure of value 
and instrument of commerce ; silver, as it 
circulates in coin, takes its value from, and 
•becomes subservient to it. 

Standard silver, therefore, is a thing* which 
bas no existence in Britain, seeing* that it is 
boug'ht and sold with g'old, and is liable to fluc- 
tuations in value, like all other commodities, 

A scarcity of g'old, or a redundance of 
silver, will have the same effect on their 
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relative values. Silver, here, will be loM^er 
in price, while on the Continent, where 
silver is the standard or measure of value, 
the premium on g'old will advance. 

The United States, after their indepen- 
dence, took silver (the Spanish dollar) for 
their standard of value ; but coined gold 
pieces of 5 and 10 dollars, of the relative 
value of about 15 to 1 : which relative value 
afterwards increasing* to about 15 J to 1, the 
gold, as a consequence, disappeared. They 
have now reduced their gold coins from 916 
line to 900 fine, and 11 dwt. 6 grs. in weight 
to 10 dwt. 18 grs. ; but this is no tampering 
with the coinage, or robbery on the public — 
silver, in America, being the '^ Price.'' The 
same effect occurs in France, but is adjusted 
by the agio on gold. 

At a former period, when, silver was the 
British measure of value, it was ordained 
that it should contain 11 oz. 2 dwt. of fine 
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silver^ and 18 dwt. of copper in every pound 
troy; and of the same quality is the silver 
coin now made: circulating", as it does, as a 
legal tender for five pounds only. 

Of this quality the Legislature has also 
ordained that all silver plate shall he made; 
and, in order to enforce the practice, has in- 
vested the Ancient and Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths of London, with full powers 
of making" search in silversmiths' shops, and 
ordering" the silversmiths to bring* their work 
to the Goldsmiths' Hall, for the purpose of 
having" it assayed (the like powers being" con- 
ferred on several other corporations in different 
parts of the king"dom) ; and if found correct, 
to have the Company's Hall mark stamped 
thereon, indicative of such correctness : as also 
of the manufacturer having paid the sum of 
1*. Qd. per oz. for duty, which the Gold- 
smiths' Companies ^llect for the Government, 
levying a small charge to reimburse them- 
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sdres for marking*, and the expense of making* 
the assay. 

If it be asked what is the value of silver, 
in wroug'ht plate^ the answer is that it varies 
from 5s. to 5.5. 2d. per oz, ; but as it depends 
upon the market price of fine silver, that being* 
known, the former may always be ascertained 
by the following* method : — 

Fine silver, 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
Copper, 18 „ 



Make 12 oz. of sterling* silver. 



This is the quality required by law for 
all silver plate of British manufacture. 

Supposing*^ then, that fine silver is worth 
5*. Gd. per oz., calculate the value of 11 oz. 
2 dwt. of such silver, and divide the product 
by 12^ and you have the value of one ounce of 
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sterling" silver. Thus, one ounce of fine silver 
being" worth — 

s. d. 

5 

11 oz. 2 dwt. 



60 6 



"2 



Oz. dwt. 



61 0^ is the value of 11 2 of fine silver, 

and the copper"^ 

not being > 18 



reckoned 



61 OJ is the value of 12 of sterling* 

silver, or 58. 
Id. per oz. 



OF ALLOYS 



It is not generally known that gold and 
silver^ in their fine and pure state, are both 
metals so soft that they cannot be wrought 
into useful articles. The diflBcultj^, however, 
is removed by mixing with them a small 
portion of alloy j which in silver should consist 
of copper only, and in gold of a portion of 
silver and copper. Hence the necessity that 
a correct scale of alloys should be established, 
which shall enable the goldsmith to mix his 
metals in such a manner as may, by reason 
of the hardness or softness, and variety of 
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colour attainable thereby^ be best adapted for 
the articles into which they are intended to be 
wroug'ht; and at the same time furnish the 
goldsmith with the means of readily ascer- 
taining* the precise value of the metal when 
alloyed. 

Thus, for example, should the goldsmith 
desire to prepare his gold for the purposes 
of dental surgery, experience will have shewn 
him the necessity of a certain degree of soft- 
ness being preserved in the metal which is to 
foi*m the palate, while for the springs, a great 
degree of hardness is requisite j and for the 
one, he will mix his metal of the quality of 22 
carats, and for the other, not finer than 16 
carats, according to the preceding table ; 
which exhibits not only the proportions of fine 
gold and alloy in every quality, but also the 
sterling value per ounce. 

In like manner, should he desire gold to be 
manufactured into pens, he will seek to obtain 
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the degree of elasticity which is indispensable 
for the production of a good pen ; and this 
can only be procured by a larger proportion 
of silver in the alloy. 

In a word^ hardness, softness, beauty of 
colour, and adaptation for the reception of 
enamels, are the four points sought to be 
obtained by an expert goldsmith in preparing 
his gold ; and in no other way than by a judi- 
cious mixture of alloy can they be produced. 

Another, and perhaps the most important 
reason why the precious metal, gold, need be 
alloyed before it be manufactured into plate 
or jewellery, is the very high value of the 
metal itself, viz., 84*. 11 ^rf. per oz. j for it is 
obvious, that were it even possible to con- 
vert it into useful articles in its fine or pure 
state, a great part of the public could not 
afford to purchase it. Consequently, a 
correct scale of alloy is indiflpensable &r 
enabling the goldsmith to nmke his metal 
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of any particular value his customers may 
desire j at least^ for such articles as are not 
required by law to be^made of 18 carat go\d^ 
and Hall-marked. 

The mischief^ however^ attending* the pre- 
sent system is this : many jewellers^ with a 
want of candour much to be condemned^ 
instead of acquainting- the public with the 
foreg'oing- facts respecting* the absolute neces- 
sity of adding" a portion of alloy to the pre- 
cious metals^ in order to render them useful^ 
induce a belief that the contrary is the case^ 
by affixing* to most of the articles they sell 
the title of fine gold ! and thus^ it is to 
be feared^ they often succeed in obtaining* an 
unfair equivalent for a metal of very low 
value, instead of the one they pretend it to 
he—Jine gold. 

This practice cannot be too strong-ly con- 
demned ; inflicting*, as it does, a most serious 
injury both on the public, and the fair 
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trading" goldsmith. Upon the former a 
gross imposition is practised ; while the 
latter is made to suffer a serious grievance^ 
by having his good gold (frequently of 16 
carats value) contrasted with inferior gold^ 
often of the quality of no better than 10 or 
11 carats: and that^ too^ by the very per- 
sons who do not hesitate to dignify with 
the title of ^^ Fine Gold/' spurious articles 
of jewellery^ which they know to be com- 
posed of metal of much inferior value. 

A new system of imposition which has 
been lately attempted, and it is feared not 
without considerable • success, deserves to 
be noticed both by the trade and the 
public. 

It has recently been found that gold of 
the quality of 11 carats, or less, if alloyed 
with zinc, instead of the proper quantity of 
silver, presents a colour very nearly equal 
to that of a metal at least 2^ or 3 carats 
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Lig'her; or of 8*. or 10«. an ounce more 
value. The consequence has been that a 
large quantity of jewellery has been made 
of gold alloyed m this manner, and the 
same has been purchased by some shop- 
keepers ; very much to their own loss, as 
well as to that of the public; inasmuch as 
a galvanic action is produced, after a time, 
upon gold so alloyed, the effect of which 
is to split the metal into separate pieces, 
and render the article perfectly useless. Gold 
chains, pencil - eases, thimbles, and lockets, 
are the articles of which th« public and the 
shopkeepers will do well to take heed; as 
these have, among other things, been lately 
so manufactured. 



THE END. 
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A NOVEL. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq., Author of 
« Pendennis j" « Vanity Fair,'* &c. 

In Three Volumes. 
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THE LILY OF ST. PAUL'S; a Romance of Old 
London. By the Author of *' Trevethlan," 

In Three Volumes. 
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Cope,** &c. In Three Volumes. 
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I. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Miss Julia 
Kavanagh, Author of " Woman in France," " Natha- 
lie," &c. I vol. post 8vo. With Portraits. Price I2J. 
in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

** The women portrayed have been selected from every period of the Christian en ; 
the same range of female biography is taken by no other volume ; and an equal skill 
in the delineation of characters is rarely to be found. The author has accomplished her 
task with intelligence and feeling, and with general fairness and truth : she displays 
subtle penetration and broad sympathy, joining therewith purity and pious sentiment^ 
intellectual refinement and large -heartedness, and writes with unusual elegance and 
felicity.'* — Nonconformist, 

*' We can scarcely conceive a more interesting theme than the one our authoress has 
selected, and she deserves praise for the manner in which she has accomplished her 
task. This beautiful book will be prized by those who love excellence and admire 
devoted piety.** — WesUyan Times, 

** This elegant volume of biographies, judiciously selected and ably written, does 
equal honour to the author*8 mind and heart.** — yoAn Bull. 

** A record of female excellence conceived in the best spirit and performed in die 
happiest manner.** — BelPs fVieekly Messenger, 

** We commend Miss Kavanagh for the general ease,' propriety, and care, ¥nth 
which she has executed her taakJ'^'^AtAenaum, 

" The book will be acceptable and dear to every good and ptous mind.** — GentlenuaCi 
Magazine, 

II. 

PICTURES OF LIFE IN MEXICO. By R. H. Mason, 
Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Etchings. Price 241. cloth. 

** An amusing book. Mr. Mason is essentially a picture maker. His pencil pos- 
sesses something of fluency and grace^of descriptive facility and graphic characteriza- 
tion. His ptn is an instrument of the same quality : it delights in fos^ and costume, 
and the portraiture of moving incidents, adventures, and escapes : a dirty padr6, a fierce 
ladrone, a joyous senoreta, a gaily-dressed cavalier, is sure to seize his eye and inspire a 
picture or suggest a t3Lic,"^AtAenaum, 

'* The value of these volumes is unquestionable. We feel a perfect reliance on Mr. 
Mason*s statements, whether they refer to the mining, hunting, farming, or swindling 
portion of the inhabitants : the Indian hut, the civic council board, the beggar, or the 
monk, real men and women pass before us. Statistical and tabular documents are 
brought to bear with official weight on the author's personal conclusions.** — Glo6a» 
' ** We have not met with a better description of the distinguishing features cf 
Mexican scenery than Mr. Mason supplies : of a country little known he g^vet an 
amusing account, and adds to the scanty information we possess of its present con- 
dJOoD." — Economist, 

** Mr, Mason went from end to end of Mexico and saw everything — ^the cities, the 
men and women, priests, soldiers, mmets and lud^axA, %sid viW Vvt «&w he sketchihr 
teJJM. '*^DaUy News. 
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III. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 
AND THE COURT OF PEKIN. Bv the late 
Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff. i vol. post 8vo, loj. cloth. 

IV. 

GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALITIES ; 

being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in California and 
the Pacific. By William Shaw. Post 8vo, gs. cloth. 

** This book is most excellent : its three hundred and sixteen pages of truth have 
humour and incident enough for the thousand pages of a three-volumt noyel.**— - 
Examiner, 

V. 

POEMS. By Mary Maynard. Fcap. 8vo, 41. 6d, cloth. 

** A spirit of devotion, combined with a delicate appreciation of what is beautiful in 
nature, breathes through this volume." — Morning Chronicle. 

** We have rarely met with a volume of poems displaying so large an amount of 
power, blended with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of expression/' — Church of 
England S^uarterly Review, 
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FLORENCE SACKVILLE 5 or, Self-Dependence. By 
Mrs. BuRBURY. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

** This is a first novel, — we hope it will not be the last by its author. Mrs. Burbury 
ponetses a clear appreciation of humour and pathos, a firm hand in noting down the 
boundary lines and salient features of character, and a constancy to the leading plan 
and purpose of her story. The story of poor Milly— the pathos of which is fearful 
— ^would alone jusdfy us in placing Mrs. Burbury high among modern novelists.^*— 
Atbenaum, 

** The most promising novel we have met with for some time. It is an ex- 
tremely careful, skilful piece of writing, containing several sketches of character, 
finished and truthful in a high degree ; and the spirit in which it is written is as much 
to be approved as its cleverness. We strongly commend this novel to favourable 
attention.** — Examiner, 

** A work very superior to the ordinary run of novels. There is life and freshness 
about it, a healthy tone of morality and a playful wit. The writer draws from her 
own experience. The people, places, and things are real and genuine.** — Eclectic 
Review. 

*< The career of the heroine is a truly noble one — marked by 8eIf-contt<A.t\<c^£- 
sacrifice, deference to the feelings of others^ and all tKtAC cVim'i^'aLtv ^nt!;.c% v^ «GKvsAX)!dii>| 
characteristic of /emifline nature in its 8wcctertandmo^t^tXx^oa^«.^«^wX«'*--^^^^^'^ 
l/nivn'sity A^gaxine, 
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II. 

THE TWO FAMILIES : an Episode in the History 
OF Chapelton. By the Author of " Rose Douglas.** 
2 vols, post 8vo. 

** The object of the writer is to shew the importance of religion through life, more 
especially in the training of children, by contrasting the career of two families for two 
generations. The novel belongs to the quiet school j the persons and incidents are 
those of every-day life, told in a congenial spirit." — Spectator, 

** Another novel by the author of * Rose Douglas * could not fail to be welcomed 
by us with more than ordinary heartiness and curiosity. The contrast of riches, with- 
out religion and poverty, with piety, displayed in one and the same family, has rarely 
been depicted in a manner more entirely void of offence and exaggeration.*' — Atherueum, 

** In this history of the ' Two Families,' the eloquent and earnest author of * Rose 
Douglas ' has fully answered our most sanguine expectations. The beautiful contrast 
she has drawn of the chequered fortunes of two households cannot fail to interest and 
improve all who study the picture.'* — Britannia, 

** The story is characterized by much of shrewd insight into character, allied with a 
rare power of presenting it in a quiet, yet attractive manner. The book is pervaded 
by a kindly and truthful spirit." — Daily News, 

** A charming little romance j a tale of great interest as regards incident^ and of 
great value as regards the moral it conveys." — Morning Advertiser, 

III. 

THE FAIR CAREW; or, Husbands and Wives. 3 
vols, post 8vo. 

** The ' Fair Carew * evinces merit of a high order. A strain of quie^ easy raillery 
pervades the whole work, that reveals a knowledge of the human hearty freedom 
of style, truthfulness of aim, and purity of moral.*^ — Literary Gazette. 

" Very superior to the ordinary novels. There is life and freshness about it ; a 
healthy tone of morality, and a< playful wit ; the narrative has reality ; the men and 
women are genuine, and no shadows.^^ — Eclectic Review. 

** It is long since we read a book of this class with greater promise in it ; and it 
is impossible not to recognise and enjoy the shrewdness, the social whim and satire, 
the humorous observations and common-life truth and sagacity, displayed by the 
author.'* — Examiner, 

'* Clever — and very clever — this work certainly is. The style is carefully finished, 
and the course of the story flows on safely and steadily, and carries the interest of 
the reader on to the end.** — Atbenaum* 

IV. 

AGATHA BEAUFORT; or, Family Pride. By the 
Author of" Pique." 3 vols, post 8vo. 

*' A romance of most mysterious character, hardly wanting anything to entitle it to 
take a place beside one of Mrs. RadcMe's nerve-thrilling tales." — Globe, 

'* Agatha Beaufort is some degrees above the common run of novels, in p(»nt of 
interest, and will probably be popular in circulating libraries. The styk is easy and 
agreeable, the dialogue spirited and vigorous, the interest well kept up, and the 
dnunatic effect bold and striking." — Literary Gazette, 

M A romance of peculiar interest, with a plot of great originality. We fully expect 
ikatAgMiu Beaufort will be one of the most popular novels of the season.*' — BelTs 
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I. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Volume the First. The 
Foundations. 

With Twenty-One Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Imperial Svo, 2/. 21. in 
embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 

** The book before us contains Mr. Ruskin*s theory and doctrine of the elements 
of architecture, applied to the various points of practical building. Throughout is 
manifest the great aim of inculcating, by every possible form of precept and example, 
the absolute necessity of preserving an unfailing correspondence between the desti- 
nations of buildings, and their forms and decorations. Mr. Ruskin^s book cannot be 
read by any one without improvement to his moral sense and mental discipline. The 
book has an indestructible value. It tells us the truth on much where it greatly 
imports us to be informed. The eloquence of the book is extraordinary.** — Examiner, 

" At once popular and profound, this book will be gratefully hailed by a circle of 
readers even larger than Mr. Ruskin has found for his previous works. He has so 
written as to catch the ear of all kinds of persons.** — Literary Gazette, 

** The reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his former works will probably 
receive a great accession of lustre from • The Stones of Venice.* This work, as 
we had a right to expect from the age and evidently growing powers of the author, 
may be justly described as his most valuable performance, and fitted to become the 
most popular of all his productions.** — British Quarterly Review. 

*' Mr. Ruskin has seized on the great principle that all art is the expression of man's 
delight in God*s work. This is his clue through the universe ; holding fast by that, 
he can never get far wrong. His pursuit of truth is as admirable for its clear- 
ughtedness as it is for its honesty.'* — Eclectic Review. 

** We adjudge this to be an excellent book, and a valuable assistance, if studied 
with caution, to students of art. The matter is weighty and suggestive ; the style, 
both forcible and beautiful ; the lucid order of the composition, admirable.** — jircbi^ 
tectural S(uarterly Review, 
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EXAMPLES of THE ARCHITECTURE of VENICE, 
Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices. 

Now in course of futlication^ in Parts , of Folio Imperial size. 
Each containing Five Plates, and a short explanatory text, price i/. is, each. 

Parts One to Three are published. 
Fifty India Proofs only are taken on Atlat Folio, price %l, 2«. each. ^%sx« 
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III. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

With Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imp. 8voy i/. ii. 

''By the 'Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal Jaws, the observance of and obedience to which are 
indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
moralist^ the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive matter, as well at the 
artist.** — Examiner, 

IV. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. Fifib 
Edition J lis. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition^ I ox. bd, cloth. 

" Mr. Ruskin's work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature ; 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be also atten- 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to 
criticise : thus a public will be educated.** — Blackwood's Magataine. 

" A generous and impassioned review of the works of living painters. A hearty 
and earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great and striking tnitlu 
in art.** — British Sluarterly Review, 

" A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power 
and beauty.** — North British Re-view. 

** One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared In our time.**-— 
Edinburgh Review. 

V. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo, is. sewed. 

" We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and studied 
by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which it is very important 
to ttmtmhtt **—GuardMH, 

VI. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or, The 
Black Brothers. With 22 Illustrations bj Richard 
Doyle, is. bd. 

** This little fairy tale is by a master-hand. The story has a charming moral, and the 
writing is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most pleasure to^ 
the very wise man or the very simple child.** — Examiner, 

VII. 

NOTES on the CONSTRUCTION of SHEEP-FOLDS. 
8vo, is. 

*'A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Chxiit.**— J 
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I. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell, 
Fourth Edition J post 8vo, ox. cloth. 

''< Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the analyzation 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the un- 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.** — Times, 

II. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY ; with 
a Selection of the Literary Remains of Ellis and Acton 
Bell, and a Biographical Notice of both Authors by 
Currer Bell. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

M i Wuthering Heights* bears the stamp of a profoundly individual, strong, and 
passionate mind. This memoir is one of the most touching chapters in literary 
biography.** — Nonconformist, 

III. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
i/. us, bd, cloth. 

'< < Shirley* is an admirable book; totally free from cant and affectadon; genuine 
English in the independence and uprightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of 
heart and feeling which pervade it, in the masculine vigour of its conception of 
character, and in style and diction; It is a tale of passion and character, and a veritable 
triumph of psychology.**— ikforwm^ Chronicle, 

** * Shirley* is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagi- 
nation, fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare 
thought and glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.**— Tlmcf. 



IV. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Fcap. 
8vo, 4J. cloth. 

** A volume of poems which vnVi not detract from the fame of the authors. The 
poems bearing the signature of Currer Bell exhibit the impress of a matured intellect 
and masterly hand.*' — Morning Herald, 
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I. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT : with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, with Portraits, i/. iis» 6d» cloth. 

** These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature, and polidcSy at 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the last fifty years. 
The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during the same period, and by 
critical remarks on various topics. They are also extended by boyish recollection, 
family tradition, and contemporary reading ; so that we have a sort of social picture of 
almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune and its changes of hablotOf 
manners, and opinions.** — Spectator, 

II. 

THE TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events. 2 
vols, post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, i/. 41. cloth. 

** We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to stroll 
leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh Hunt. He 
gives us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.** — 
Imes, 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Portrait, i/. is. cloth. 

^ A book for a parlour-window, for a summer's eve, for a warm fireside, for a 
half-hour's leisure, for a whole day's luxury; in any and every possible shape a 
charming companion.**— ^^iftwini/CT* Review, 

IV. 

TABLE TALK. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. • 

. ** Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the green lane walk ; 
and to the drawing-room table it will prove a most esteemed acquisition.'* — Glolte^ 

V. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. Cloth, gUt edges, 
los. bd. ; boards, 91. 

VI. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. Cloth, gilt edges, lox. 6^.; 
) boards^ 91. 
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WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th CEN- 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits, i/. 4s. cloth. 

*' Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
risk." — Quarterly Review. 

** Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of France, 
especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before 
us ? ** — Atbenaum, 

** The subject is handled with much delicacy and tact, and the book shevrs often an 
original tone of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one/* — Examiner, 

<* Miss Kavanagh has acquitted herself with artist- like skill; her picture of the 
manners of a most remarkable epoch is drawn with boldness, precision, and delicacy.** 
—Globe, 

** Delightful volumes, not only of immense interest, but of permanent value.** 
'—'Britannia, 

ROSE DOUGLAS ; or, Sketches of a Country 
Parish : being the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister's 
Daughter. 2 vols, post 8vo, 1/. is. cloth. 

** Among domestic tales, * Rose Douglas* may take the place which Wordsworth's 
* Lucy * occupies among domestic poems. A more attractive book of its placid order 
we do not often meet ; we commend this narrative as one sure to interest, to retain, 
and to satisfy the heart.** — Atbenaum, 

'' * Rose Douglas* is what it professes to be. In the minute, homely, but delicate 
painting of the characters of the parish, we are instinctively reminded of the quiet, 
genuine humour of Gait.** — Britannia, 

** It is an interesting and instructive book, and has a character of truthfulness and 
reality about it. The author writes from experience, and produces a picture which is 
angularly defined and cltsir,**— Guardian, 



A TRIP TO MEXICO ; or, Recollections of a Ten 
Months' Ramble in 1849-50. By a Barrister. Post 
8vo, 9^. cloth. 

<< A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid impression of Mexican life and 
manners.** — Critic, 

** An agreeable, amusing, and to some extent instructive volume.'* — Literary 
Gazette, 

*< We are pleased with the writer*s vivacity and candour, and can recommend the 
work at certain to afford instruction and entertainment'*— G/o^. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. Published Quarterly, and 
received regularly by the Overland Mail. Nos. I. to 
XXXI. 6s. each. 

The articles, written by gentlemen long resident in India, connected with the 
Civil and Military services, the Missionary establishments, the Bar, the Church, 
Commerce, the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed form, an immense mass of informa- 
tion relating to the contemporary History and Biography of India, Eastern Ethno- 
graphy, Philology, Topography, Statistics, Science, Literature, Missionary labours, 
Society, Manners and Customs, and a large body of original intelligence of the most 
authentic character. 



BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, 

Printed with a very distinct Raised Roman Letter, adapted to their Touch. 
The Holt Biblx, in 15 vols. 4to, bound. Any volume separately:-— 




Vol. £ s. d. 

i« Genesis o 10 o 

2. Exodus and Leviticus ..013 o 

3. Numbers o 9 o 

4. Deuteronomy o 7 6 

5. Joshua, Judges, and Ruth o 10 o 

6. Samuel o 11 o 

7. Kings on o 

8. Chronicles on o 

9. Job, Ezra, and Nehemiah 090 



Vol. £ s, 

10. Psalms o 13 

11. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, and 
Esther o 

12. Isaiah o 

13. Jeremiah and Lamen- 

tations o II 

14. Ezekiel o 10 

15. Daniel, to the end .... o 11 



8 
10 



The New Testament, complete, 4 vols, bound 
The Four Gospels, separately :— 



£» o 



Matthew o 5 6 

Mark o 4 o 

Luke o 5 6 

John o 4 6 



Acts of the Apostles o 5 

Episdes to the Ephesians and 

Galatians o 4 

Episde to the Romans . . . . o 4 



ChurchofEnglandCatechism 010 
Church of Scotland Shorter 

Catechism o 2 6 

Selections from Eminent 

Authors o I 6 

Selections of Sacred Poetry, 

with Tunes o i o 

Arithmetical Boards o 10 6 

Map of England and Wales 020 

Ruth and James o 2 6 

Report and Statement of 

Education o 2 o 

First and Second Book of 

Lessons o i 6 

A Selection of JEaop's Fa- 
bles, with Woodcuts . . . . o 2 o 
Psalms and Paraphrases, 2 

voJs. (Scotch version) . . o 16 o 



12 

2 
2 



Lessons on Natural Religion o 
Psalms and Hymns (English 

version) o 

Morning Sc Evening Services o 

History of the Bible o 

Musical Catechism, with 

Tunes o 3 

English Grammar o 5 

Tod*s Lectures, vols, i, 2, 

and 3, each o 2 

Description of London, by 

Chambers o 

Meditations on the Sacrament o 

3cottish Songs o 

Introduction to Astronomy o 

Alphabet, on Card o 

Types for Writing .. per 

Alphabet o 



3 

4 

3 

3 
o 



o 

6 
o 

o 
o 
o 



o 
o 



o 
6 
o 

6 

o 
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